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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 512.) 


PART IL 


Like Githe, Schiller began with the dramatised romance, under 
the influence of the Shaksperean drama. The domestic and political 
romance found employment for his impulse towards dramatic 
creation, until he reached its modern source, namely, naked 
history itself, and endeavoured to construct the drama im- 
mediately from it. The ungrateful nature of the historical sub- 
ject, and its incapability of representation in a dramatic form, 
were now manifest. Shakspere translated the dry but honest 
historical chronicle into the living language of the drama. This 
chronicle recorded, with faithful exactitude, and step for step, 
the course of historical events and the acts of the persons taking 
part in them; it was written without criticism or individual 
views, and was thus a daguerreotype of the historical facts to 
which we have alluded. All that Shakspere had to do was to 
animate this daguerreotype into an oil painting; to borrow from 
the events the motives necessarily apparent from the connection 
between the former, and impress them on the flesh and blood of 
the personages of the story. In other respects, he left the frame- 
work of history completely untouched; his stage,as we have seen, 
allowing him to do so. With the modern theatre, however, the 
poet soon perceived the impossibility of arranging history for it 
with Shakspere’s chronicle-like truthfulness; he saw that the 
romance alone—perfectly indifferent as to length or shortness— 
could endow the chronicle with a living pourtrayal of the charac- 
ters, and that, moreover, only Shakspere’s stage could allow this 
romance to be compressed into the proportions of the drama. If he 
now sought matter for a drama in history itself, he did so with the 
wish and endeavour so to master, from the very first, the histo- 
rical subject by immediate poetical treatment, that it might be 
produced in the form of the drama, which renders itself intelli- 
gible only in the greatest possible unity. But it is in this very 
wish and endeavour that the reason of the nullity of our histo- 
rical drama lies. History is only Aistory from the fact that, in 
it, the naked actions of men are displayed with uncondi- 
tional truthfulness. History does not furnish us with men’s 
inward sentiments, but merely enables us to deduce them from 
their actions. If, now, we believe we have rightly guessed these 
sentiments, and wish to represent history as justified by them, 
we can only do so in purely historical description, or—with 
the greatest artistic warmth attainable—in the historical ro- 
mance, that is to say: in a form of art in which we are not 
necessitated, through any outward constraint, to distort the plain 
facts of naked history by arbitrary sifting or compression. We 
cannot convey an intelligible notion of the sentiments which we 
have gathered from the actions of historical personages, except 
by a faithful pourtrayal of the actions from which we have 
deduced the sentiments, But if, in order to illustrate the inward 
motives giving rise to them, we would, to further the end of the 
representation, change or distort into something or other the 
actions proceeding from the said motives, this can, again, only be 
effected by the distortion of the sentiments, and thus by the 
complete denial of history itself. The poet who endeavours to 
adapt historical subjects for the dramatic stage, and neglects 
the accuracy of the chronicles, treating, in pursuance of his 
object, the actual facts of history according to his own caprice 
and artistically formal judgment, cannot produce either a 
history or a drama. 

If, in illustration of what we have said, we place Shakspere’s 
historical dramas by the side of Schiller's Walenstein, we cannot 
help perceiving, at the first glance, that, in the latter, the eva- 
sion of the outward historical truth is accompanied also by the 
distortion of the purport of history, while, in the former, with 
chronicle-like accuracy, the characteristic purport of history is 
indeed brought out most convincingly. But, without doubt, 
Schiller was a greater historian than Shakspere, and, in his 
purely historical works, fully exculpates himself for his treat- 
ment of history as a dramatic poet. But our especial object at 





present is the matter-of-fact confirmation of the following cir- 
cumstance: that the subject for a drama may be borrowed from 
a historical story in the case of Shakspere, on whose stage an 
appeal to the imagination supplied the place of scenery, but not 
in our own, because we desire the scenery, as well as everything 
else, to be represented to the senses, But even Schiller found it 
was not possible to compress into the dramatic unity he had in 
view the historical subject he had so carefully arranged for his 
purpose; all that first gives history its real life, the far- 
spreading adjuncts, conditionaliy working up to the centre, he 
was obliged, as he felt the pourtrayal of them indispensable, to 
place in a perfectly independent and separate piece, complete in 
itself, and resolve the drama into two dramas—a course far 
otherwise significant in those dramas of Shakspere which are 
composed of several constituent parts, because, in them, the 
entire careers of persons subordinate to an historical centre are 
classified according to their most important periods, while in 
Wallenstein only one such period, comparatively by no means 
over-rich in matter, is divided into more than one part, simply on 
account of the long process requisite for explaining the motives 
of an historical moment rendered so dim as to become obscure. 
Shakspere would have given us, upon his stage, the entire 
Thirty Years’ War in three pieces. 

Still this “dramatic poem”—as Schiller himself calls it—was 
a most honest endeavour to obtain from history, as such, matter 
for the drama. 

In the further development of the drama, we perceive, from 
this moment, that Schiller abandons more and more his con- 
sideration for the historical story, in order, on the one hand, to 
employ this very historical story only as a covering for an espe- 
cial, thoughtful motive, peculiar to the general course of culture 
pursued by the poet, and, on the other hand, to give this motive 
in amore and more decided form of the drama, and one, which, 
from the nature of the subject, more especially since Géthe’s 
varied attempts, had become an object of artistic speculation. In 
this purposed subordination and arbitrary destination of the 
subject-matter, Schiller fell more and more deeply into the 
necessary error of a merely reflecting and rhetorically-conducted 
representation of the subject, which he at last decided simply 
according to the form, that he took, as the most suitable, in a 
purely artistic light, from Greek tragedy. In his Braut von 
Messina he proceeded in his imitation of the Greek form even 
more decidedly than Githe in dphigenia. Githe only recon- 
structed the form so far as to enable the plastic unity of the 
action to be displayed in it, but Schiller sought to fashion even 
the subject of the drama out of the form. In this he approached 
the course followed by the French tragic poets, from whom, how- 
ever, he differed materially, inasmuch as he restored the Greek 
form to a far higher state of completeness than that in which it 
was known to them, and endeavoured to animate the spirit of it, 
of which they knew nothing, and impress it upon the subject 
itself. For this purpose, he borrowed from Greek tragedy the 
“Fatum”—although certainly only according to the comprehension 
of it possible for Acmse/f—and constructed, out of it, an action, 
which, from its medieval costume, was to constitute a connecting 
link between the Antique and the comprehension of modern 
times. Never was anything so purposely created in a purely 
artistico-historic point of view as his Braut von Messina; what 
Gothe intimated, in the union of Faust and Helen, was, in this 
instance, to be realised by artistic speculation. This realisation 
was, however, most decidedly not successful; both the matter and 
the form were equally dulled, so that neither did the forcibly- 
indicated, medizeval romance, produce any result, nor was the 
antique form clearly seen. Who cannot gain real experience 
from this fruitless attempt of Schiller? It is true that Schiller 
turned again in despair from this form, and endeavoured in his 
last dramatic poem, Wilhelm Tell, by resuming the dramatic 
form of the romance, to save at least his poetic freshness, which 
had visibly declined during his zsthetical experimentalising. 

Thus we see also Schiller’s dramatico-artistie productivity 
hesitating between history and romance, the real poetical element 
of our age, on the one hand, and the perfect form of the Greek 
drama on the other. Schiller clung with all the fibres of his 
poetic life to the former, while his higher artistico-plastic bent 
drove him to the latter. 
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What especially characterises Schiller is, that his impulse for 
the antique, pure form of art was, as a general rule, displayed as 
an impulse towards the Ideal. He was so painfully grieved at 
being unable artistically to fill this form with the substance of 
the p na of our life, that he was at last disgusted even with 
the advantage taken of it by artistic representation. Githe’s 
practical sense was reconciled with this element by the abandon- 
ment of the perfect form of art and the further cultivation of 
the only one in which our life could be intelligibly expressed. 
Schiller never returned to the romance properly so-called ; he 
made the Ideal of his higher views of art, as it struck him in 
antique form, the essence of true art itself; he only looked at 
this Ideal from the point of view of the poetical incapability of 
our life, and, confounding the conditions of the latter with human 
life generally, could, at last, only imagine art as something sepa- 
rate from life, and its highest fulness as something imagined, 
but only approximatively to be attained. 

Thus did Schiller remain oscillating betwixt heaven and earth, 
and in this state of suspense is our entire dramatic poetry hang- 
ing after him. The heaven in question is really nothing but the 
antique form of art, and the earth, the practical romance of our 
own times. The most modern school of dramatic poetry, exist- 
ing, as an art, solely upon the attempts of Géthe and Schiller, 
which have become literary monuments, has continued the oscil- 
lation between the opposite tendencies already mentioned until 
it has become perfectly giddy. Whenever, rising out of the 
mere literary drama, it gave promise of a representation of 
life, it has always, in order to be scenically intelligible and 
effective, fallen back into the insipidity of the dramatised do- 
mestic drama, or, if it desired to express a higher tenor of life, 
was obliged, gradually plucking off again its false garb of dra- 
matic feathers, to present itself for silent perusal in the shape of 
a naked romance of six or nine volumes. 

In order to bring the whole course of our artistic literary 
creation within the scope of a rapid survey, we will arrange the 
circumstances arising from it in the following order. 

The romance alone is capable of artistically representing the 
element of our life in the most intelligible manner. In the 
endeavour to obtain a more effectual and more immediate repre- 
sentation of its subject, the romance becomes dramatised. From 
the acknowledged impossibility, experienced afresh by every 
poet, of doing this, the matter, which, from its multiplicity of 
action, exercises a disturbing influence, is degraded first to the 
untruthful and then the completely unsubstantial foundation of 
the modern stage piece, that is to say: of the “show play,” 
which, in its turn, serves only the modern theatrical virtuoso as 
a foundation. From this kind of play, the poet, as soon as he 
perceives he is sinking into the routine of the covlisses, turns 
back again to the undisturbed rendering of the subject in the 
romance ; the perfect dramatic form, however, which he has in 
vain endeavoured to attain, he causes to be represented to him, 
as something altogether foreign, by the actual production of the 
real Greek drama. In the literary lyric, however, he combats, 
ridicules, bewails, and finally weeps over the discrepancy of the 
circumstances of our life, a discrepancy which strikes him, with 
regard to art, as one between matter and form, and, with regard 
to life, as one between man and Nature. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the most recent times should have 
demonstrated, in an artistico-historical manner, this profound and 
irreconcilable discrepancy so strikingly, that a continuation of 
the error respecting it must appear to every one, who can see 
only half clearly, impossible. While the romance, after its last 
illumination of history, devoted itself everywhere, especially 
among the French, to the most naked representation of the life 
of the present day, seized on this life in its most vicious social 
foundation, and, with its total want of beauty as a work of art, 
made the literary work of art of the romance itself a revolu- 
Try onpen against this social foundation—while the romance, 
I say, became a summons to the revolutionary strength of the 
people that was to overthrow this vital foundation—a clever 
poet, who, as a creative artist, had never possessed the capability 
of mastering any subject for the real drama, succeeded in in- 
ducing an absolute prince to command that the intendant of his 
theatre should produce, with antiquarian truth, a real Greek 





tragedy, for which a celebrated composer had to prepare the 
necessary music. This drama of Sop proved, with regard 
to our life, a coarse artistic lie, a lie produced by artistic neces- 
sity for the purpose of cloaking the untruth of our entire system 
of art ; a lie which the real necessity of our age endeavoured to 
deny by all kinds of literary excuses. This tragedy, however, 
could not but disclose to us a well-defined truth—namely, 

we possess no drama, and can possess no drama ; that our literary 
drama is as far removed from the real drama as the piano is 
from the symphonic song of human voices; that, in the modern 
drama, we can only succeed in producing poetry by the most 
nicely calculated contrivances of literary mechanism, as on the 
piano we can only succeed in producing music by the com- 
plicated contrivances of technical mechanism—that is to say, in 
producing soulless poetry and tuneless music. 

With this drama, true music, the loving woman, has certainly 
nothing to do. The coquet may approach the cold being in 
order to ensnare him in the net of her mania to please: the prude 
may attach herself to the impotent personage in order to walk 
with him in godliness ; the strumpet allows him to pay her, and 
then laughs at him ; but the woman really yearning for love 
turns away from him unmoved. 

If we would investigate more nearly what rendered this 
drama impotent, we must examine accurately the matter on 
which it was nourished. This matter was, as we have seen, the 
romance, and we must, therefore, enter more decidedly upon the 
discussion of the constitution of romance. 


Cuaprer III. 


Man is a poet in a twofold manner: in his mode of looking at 
things and of communicating them. 

The natural gift of poetry is the capability of condensing into 
an inward picture the phenomena presented to one’s senses out- 
wardly, and the artistic gift, that of outwardly communicating 
the picture. 

Just as the eye can only receive objects according to 
a scale reduced in conformity to their increasing distance, the 
brain of man, which is the starting-point of the eye in an inward 
direction, and to whose agency, dependent on the entire inward 
vital organisation, the eye communicates the outward phenomena 
received, can in the first place only conceive them according 
to the reduced scale of human individuality. In this proportion 
the activity of the brain, however, is capable of fashioning the 
phenomena presented to it, and separated from their natural 
reality, into the most comprehensive new pictures, as they arise 
from the double endeavour to sift them, or produce them in 
connection with each other, and this activity of the brain is 
called imagination. 

The unconscious effort of the brain now tends to become aware 
of the true proportions of the phenomena, and this effort impels 
it to re-communicate the picture outwardly, inasmuch as it en- 
deavours to adapt it ina certain degree, to the reality, in order to 
compare it with the latter. The communication to without can, 
however, only be effected in a manner artificially brought about ; 
the senses, which involuntarily received the outward phenomena, 
require, for the re-communication to themselves of the picture 
formed by the imagination, the training and employment of the 
organic external capabilities of man, which would communicate 
intelligibly with them—the senses. The picture formed by the 
imagination becomes intelligible in its outward expression only 
when it is re-communicated to the senses in the same we top 
as those in which the phenomena were originally isp ayed to 
them, and by the effect of his communication, finally answering 
his wishes, man first becomes so far aware of the right propor- 
tions of the phenomena, as to recognise them as the true ones in 
which the latter are, as a rule, communicated to him. Noone 
can communicate phenomena intelligibly but to those who see 
them in the same proportions as himself: these proportions are, 
however, as regards communication, the condensed picture of the 
phenomena themselves, in which the latter manifest themselves 
in a distinguishable manner to man. These proportions must, 
therefore, be founded upon a common view of things, for only 
what is distinguishable by this common view, can be re-com~ 
municated artistically to it; a man whose way of viewing mat- 
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ters is not the common way, cannot express himself artistically. 
Only in a limited degree of contemplation of the constitution of 
the phenomena, has, within the memory of man, the artistic im- 
pulse for communication been able to expand to the capability of 
the most convincing representation for the senses: only from the 
Greek view of the world could the real artistic work of the 
drama spring into bloom. The subject-matter of this drama was, 
however, the myth, and out of its constitution alone can we com- 
prehend the highest work of Greek art, and its form which 
cozens us. 

In the myth, the general poetic power of the people as yet 
conceives phenomena as the material eye is capable of seeing 
them, and not as they really are. The great variety of the phe- 
nomena, whose true connection man is not, as yet, able to com- 
prehend, first produces on him an impression of anxiety. In 
order to overcome this, he seeks for some connection between 
the different phenomena which he may be able to under- 
stand as their cause; but the real connection can only be disco- 
vered by the understanding, which conceives the phenomena 
according to the reality ; the connection discovered by man, 
while yet able only to conceive the phenomena through the 
impressions produced most directly upon himself, can be merely 
the work of his fancy, and the cause ascribed for them, merely 
the offspring of his powers of imagination. God and gods are 
the first creations of man’s poetic powers ; he pictures to himself 
in them the existence of the natural phenomena as deduced 
from a cause, and, as this cause, involuntarily conceives 
nothing else than his own human existence, on which alone this 
poetic cause was founded. If the impulse of the man, who 
wishes to overcome the anxiety produced by the variety of the 
phenomena, now tends to represent to him as clearly as pos- 
sible the cause he has invented—since he can obtain tranquillity 
only through the same senses that have caused his inward 
anxiety—he must picture the god in a shape that not only 
corresponds most decidedly to the constitution of his own purely 
human views, but which, as an outward shape, is most intelligible 
to him. All comprehension comes to us through love, and man is 
urged, most involuntarily, towards the beings of his own species. 
As the human shape is the one most intelligible to him, 
the existence of the natural phenomena, which he does not as yet 
understand in their true light, is comprehensible by being re- 
solved into human shape. All the plastic impulse of the people 
tends to the myth, in such a manner as to represent materially 
the most far-spreading connection between the most varied phe- 
nomena in the most restricted shape; this shape, at first pro- 
duced only by the fancy, acts, the clearer it is meant to become, 
entirely in accordance with human qualities, although its sub- 
stance is in truth superhuman and supernatural, namely: that 
co-operating polyanthropical or all-natural power and capabi- 
lity, which, conceived only in the connection of the working of 
human and natural forces generally, is certainly human and 
natural, but which appears supernatural and superhuman 
precisely from the fact of being ascribed to the imaginative shape 
of one individual represented in a human manner. From the 
capability of thus representing all imaginable realities and actu- 
alities in their widest range, in a compressed, plain, and 
plastic form, the people becomes, through the myth, the creator 
of art; for these shapes must necessarily gain artistic substance 
and form, if, as is again their peculiarity, they sprang only from 
the desire for intelligible representation of the phenomena, i. e., 
from the ardent longing to recognise, and, in fact, to recognise 
for the first time, the being most peculiar to one’s self—this 
god-creating being—even in the object represented. Art is, 
according to its purport, nothing more than the fulfilment of the 
wish to recognise one’s self in an admired or beloved object ; to 
find one’s self again in the phenomena of the outward world, 
vanquished in their representation. The artist says to himself, 
in the object he has represented: “Thus art thou; thus dost thou 
feel and think, and thus wouldst thou act, if, free from the con- 
straining involuntariness of the outward impressions of life, thou 
couldst act according to the choice of thy wish.” Thus did 
the people represent to itself, in the myth, the divinity, the hero, 


spirit of the Greek myth. While the most widely-extending 
range of phenomena was narrowed in the myth, a shape be- 
peor continually closer, the drama went still further, and dis- 
played this shape in the closest and most compressed manner 
possible. The general mode of looking at the nature of the phe- 
nomena, which, in the myth, was condensed from the natural to 
the humanly-moral manner of so doing, here manifested itself to 
the universal power of conception of man in the most definite 
and illustrative form, and passed as a work of art from the ima- 
gination into reality. As in the drama, the figures which, in the 
myth, had previously only been imagined, were represented 
actually and corporeally by men, the actually represented action, 
perfectly agreeing with the constitution of the myth, was com- 

ressed into plastic solidity. Ifthe mode of thinking of a man 
is only rendered convincingly clear to us by his act, and if the 
character of a man consists in the perfect agreement of his mode 
of thinking with his act, this act, and, therefore, the sentiment 
at the bottom of it, thus first becomes—also quite in the sense of 
the myth—significative and calculated for an extensive subject 
by being also manifested in the most compressed manner pos- 
sible. An action consisting of several parts is either, if all the 
parts are of significative and decided importance, exaggerated, 
extravagant, and unintelligible, or, if the parts are merely the 
beginnings and sections of different actions, paltry, capricious, and 
insignificant. The substance of an action is the sentiment on which 
it is based; if this sentiment is to be great and comprehensive, 
exhausting the existence of man in one definite direction, it 
requires the action also to be decisive, singular and indivisible, 
for only in such an action does a great sentiment become mani- 
fest to us. The substance of the Greek myth was, from its 
nature, of this comprehensive but closely compressed quality, 
and expressed also in tragedy, most decisively, as this one, neces- 
sary, and decisive action. To cause this one action to spring, 
justified in its most important signification, from the sentiments 
of the persons of the drama, was the task of the tragic poet; 
and the solution of his task consisted in placing within the range 
of comprehension the necessity of the action from the truth of 
the sentiments stated. The unity in the form of his work of 
art was, however, prescribed in the framework of the myth, 
which he had merely to carry out into a life-like structure, but, 
on no account, for the sake of any capricious artificial structure 
he might think of, break up and put together afresh. The tragic 
poet simply communicated the purport and nature of the myth 
in the most convincing and intelligible manner, and tragedy is 
nothing more than the artistic perfection of the myth itself, 
while the myth is the poem produced by a general way of 
looking at life. 

(To be continued.) 





DEPARTURE FOR THE ConTINENT.—In the course of the week 
the following artists have quitted London for Paris, Florence, 
and other towns, Signor Gordigiani, Pinsati, Luchesi, Goldberg. 

Sienor Gregorio left London on Wednesday. His place as 
choir-master at the Bavarian Chapel will be filled by Herr 
Jansa, until his return in October. 

Sienor Costa.—It were ungracious not to expend a few more 
words upon the services of Signor Costa, to whose intelligence 
and energy as musical director we are in a great measure in- 
debted for the well-working of all the complex musical machinery 
of this gigantic establishment.* Never was his remarkable skill 
as a conductor more severely tested, or more strikingly exempli- 
fied, than on the first night of L’ Etoile du Nord, when in the 
Jinale to the second act, for instance, the slightest wavering or 
inaccuracy on his part would have thrown everything and every- 
body into hopeless confusion, and greatly endangered the success 
of the opera. The difficulty of these matters is not known to the 
general public; but when we state that, with comparatively few 
rehearsals, this trying concerted piece, including four orchestras, 
which it took the Opéra-Comique chef d’orchestre many months 
to get up, went, to use a familiar phrase, “like clock-work” at 
Covent-garden Theatre, some idea may be formed of the con- 
ductor’s merits.—From a paper called “ Tam O'Shanter.” 





and, lastly, the man. 
Greek tragedy is the artistic realization of the substance and 
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GIACOMO MEYERBEER. 
(Continued from page 515.) 
TE success of the Huguenots on the French stage was only inter- 
rupted by an occasional representation of Robert le Diable, or by the 
roduction, at rare intervals, of the work of some French, German, or 
talian composer, destined to a short life, to be succeeded by eternal 
oblivion. Meyerbeer allowed the tide of success to flow on without 
impediment, He never hurried himself. He was slow in choosing a 
libretto, and, having chosen it, altered and adapted it to his own views 
—or, at least, prevailed upon the poet todo so. Theidea and con- 
struction of some of the finest scenes in Robert, the Huguenots, and 
the Prophéte, were Meyerbeer’s, For seven years—from 1836 to 1843— 
ae gpa gave the public no new composition of importance. He 
had, nevertheless, it was said, two grand operas finished in his port- 
folio, which were intended for the Académie Royale de Musique, when 
competent singers could be found. These were Le Prophéte and 
LT’ Africaine, Meyerbeer is not easily satisfied about singers. The 
Prophéte was not produced until 1849, and the Africaine is still a 
mystery. 
The duties of chapel-master and director of music to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia fully occupied Meyerbeer’s time at the Court of 
Berlin. He contrived, nevertheless, to devote some time to compo- 
sition. In 1843, at a féte given by the king, he composed expressly 
for the occasion a grand cantata, with tableaux vivants, entitled Une 
Féte & la Cour de Ferrare, which was performed at his Majesty’s 
private theatre at Potsdam. The subject was taken from Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered, some of the most striking scenes in which—sucl as, 
“ Clorinda discovering Tancred ;” “ Armida kneeling before Godfrey of 
Bouillon;” “The flight of Herminie, and her concealment by the 
Shepherds ;” “Rinaldo with Armida;” ‘‘The Enchanted Forest ;” 
“The Crusaders descending from the Mountain, and beholding Jeru- 
salem for the first time,” etc., etc., were illustrated. 

Une Féte 4 la Cour de Ferrare included an overture, a march, and 
an incidental morceau for each tableau. It was received with distin- 
guished marks of favour by the royal and noble auditors. The music 
is characterised by all the salient qualities of Meyerbeer. The diffi- 
culties to contend with were great, but the inventive power of the 
musician knew no obstacles. 

The betrothals of his Highness the Hereditary Prince of Wurtem- 
burg (the present king) with the Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia, the 
following year, was the occasion of a new success for Meyerbeer. 
Berlin has religiously preserved the custom of a nuptial ceremony, 
formerly held in the Courts of Germany and the North, but now 
almost neglected. The day when the marriage contract of 
the eldest son of a reigning prince is signed, the bridegroom, 
giving his hand to a lady, and the bride, hers to a gentleman, 
march with great solemnity round a vast hall. They are fol- 
lowed by all the Court, distributed in couples. When the pro- 
menade is ended, the Prince halts, the suite doing likewise. he 
Royal bridegroom then exchanges his partner for that of the gentleman 
who follows close behind him, and the bride hers, in the same manner. 
The promenade then re-commences, followed by a fresh exchange of 
partners, and continues until all the ladies of the Court have made a 
tour of the apartment with the Prince, and all the gentlemen with his 
betrothed, passing before the Sovereign. The highest of the nobitity 
alone are admitted to this family féte, in which the greatest magnifi- 
cence of attire is indispensable. Everyone who officiates in the ceremony 
holds in his hand an enormous wax flambeau, from which peculiarity 
originated the name Fackeltanz, or dance of flambeaur, The name is 
a misnomer, the Fackeltanz being in reality a march, not a dance. 
Whatever it was, however, when the promenade commenced, the band 
struck up and played until the ceremony was over. 

By virtue of an exclusive privilege, instruments used by the cavalry 
bands alone could be employed in the orchestra for the Danse des 
Flambeaur. For along time this privilege had been the: despair of 
composers, since little could be effected with trumpets, horns, and 
trombones. Now, however, that M. Adolphe Sax, by his skill and in- 
genuity, has so multiplied and extended the capabilities of brass instru- 
ments, cavalry bands can provide the best military music. The Danse 
des Flambeaua of Meyerbeer, who had these new resources at command, 
satisfied the most exacting among the dilettanti, and was pronounced a 
chef-d’euvre. In 1850, Meyerbeer wrote a second Fackeltanz at Berlin 
on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Prussia, 
and a third also at Berlin, May 27th, 1853, for the marriage of the 
Princess Anne of Prussia with his Royal Highness Prince Frederick 
of Hesse. The last of these morceaux was introduced to the Parisian 
public, in 1854, by the Society of Saint Cecilia, and was subsequently 
performed at the Grand Opera. 





In the interim Meyerbeer had occupied himself with subjects of 
higher importance. A comic opera, written expressly for the 
inauguration of the new Theatre Royal at Berlin, and entitled The Camp 
of Silesia, was represented, for the firat time, on the 7th December, 1844, 
Rellstab, the well-known German critic, furnishing the book. The 
cast included Malle. Jenny Lind, Herren Mantius, Botticher, and 
Ziesche. The opera had a great success, and Malle. Jenny Lind owed 
no little of her reputation to the effect she produced in the celebrated 
air with two flutes. The composer, however, was not satisfied with his 
work. He was continually making alterations, additions, curtailments, 
and improvements; and the result of all this care and anxiety was 
the toile du Nord, one of the masterpieces of modern dramatic 
music. Meyerbeer would not accept the Camp of Silesia as a perfect 
work. He knew that he could make it worthier of his fame, and was 
unwilling to deserve the reproach of Weber, who accused him of 
having “ sacrificed to false gods.” The Camp of Silesia was metapho- 
rically burned, and from its ashes sprang L’ Etoile du Nord. The 
history of the Camp of Silesia, its changes, suppressions, and revivals, 
its withdrawal from the public, and its final transformation into the 
Etoile du Nord, would make an interesting episode in the annals of 
music. Our task, however, compels us to diverge from the opera to 
the composer, 

(To be continued.) 








YOUNG GERMANY AND RICHARD WAGNER. 
(From the “ Morning Post.) 


THE state of musical art in Germany and England is widely different. 
In the former country, having passed through every grade of excellence 
to perfection, it long ago reached its highest point, and is now fast fall- 
ing to decay, Corruption has seized upon Germania’s lovely muse; the 
subtle poison of a false ey 0 runs through all ber veins—the taint 
has reached her heart. Deck her now in flowers, and paint; convulse 
her beautiful limbs with galvanic shocks—make her talk when she should 
sing, think when she should feel, rave when she should persuade, horrify 
when she should delight—in vain! the withering hand of death is on 
her—her days are numbered. It were idle to complain of this. It is a 
mere repetition of Nature’s history. Birth, progress, maturity, decay, 
death—these are the five grand words that have described, and ever will 
describe the career of all things animate or inanimate, which the world 
includes, and no man—not even Herr Wagner—can change the laws 
which they express, or limit their operation. There can be no doubt 
whatever that erroneous principles do more harm than erroneous acts. 
Thus, for instance (to put an extreme case), the man who commits a 
murder does less wrong to society than the cunning sophist, or self- 
deceived philosopher, who, though innocent himeelf of bloodshed, seeks 
with all the blandishment of words to justify the hideous crime. 

By a parity of reasoning, therefore, we conclude that Herr Wagner’s 
musical principles have done more mischief to art than could even the 
worst of his musical works. The most hopeless mediocrity—the most 
insane rhapsodies, might be passed over in silence, or merely provoke a 
smile; but the dissemination of false theories, rendered still more seduc- 
tive and dangerous by the brilliant wit, keen satire, imagination, fervid 
eloquence, and occasional glimpses of truth which this gentleman’s 
literary works include, would require a strong hand to oppose them; and 
still, in the end, that opposition would prove useless, for the downward 
course once taken, none but a Sysiphus would attempt to arrest it. Herr 
Wagner is a necessary evil. We believe him to be quite in earnest, and 
pertectly conscientious. He feels inwardly impelled to act as he does, 
feels that he has a mission, and is only mistaken in his view of the pur- 
pose of that mission, which is to destroy and not to complete. He is the 
chosen instrument, and we look upon him with a kind of supereti- 
tious reverence. Germany, however, and not England, is the proper 
arena for his exploits. There he is at home and natural—one of the last 
links of a chain which will soon end where it began, in artistic nothing- 
ness: the necessary expression of something, which, if he did not, some- 
body else must express; but here he is out of his element. England— 
young and fresh in musical feeling, full of reverence for those great 
masters whom she is only now beginning fully to understand and ap- 
preciate, deriving all her ideas of excellence from them, and striving to 
found a national school upon the sure foundations which such modeis 
afford—cannot possibly relish corruption. England is under the in- 
fluence of the Hindels, Haydns, Mozarts, Beethovens, Mendelssohns, 
Spohrs, &c., and therefore not yet prepared, thank Heaven, for Herr 
Wagner’s revelations. When, like Italy and Germany, she shall have 


completed her musical course, and run to seed, then will some significant 
sign of the times—some English Wagner—appear to make our darkness 
visible, 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue new director of the Italian Opera has completed his 
arrangements, and the Salle Ventadour—which, during the 
summer months has been so worthily occupied by Madame 
Ristori and the Piedmontese dramatic company—will, on 
the first of October, open for the operatic season. At the 
head of the list of prime donne stands the incomparable 
Grisi. It is some time since she has appeared before a Parisian 
audience, and the farewell she took cf the English public at 
Covent Garden last year led us to fear that the queen of lyric 
tragedy was lost to us for ever. Her transatlantic trip, how- 
ever, seems to have given her new powers, and added fresh im- 
pulse to her genius. She will be welcomed as she deserves by 
the Parisians, with whom she has always been so great a 
favourite. Mademoiselle Boccabadati is the daughter of a 
distinguished artist,and rumour states her to be young, pretty, 
and endowed with a good voice, which has been care- 
fully cultivated. She is well versed in the music of 
Rossini, and is intended to fill up the vacancy which Madame 
Bosio’s engagement at St. Petersburgh unfortunately creates. If 
her artistic merits be in any degree comparable with those of 
the charming vocalist she replaces, her success is certain, Mad. 
Rosina Penco is said to be the most remarkable soprano now in 
Italy. She is also said to possess dramatic talents of the 
highest order. Mad. Fiorentini is well known both here 
and in London. Those who have heard her in England 
since her return from America pronounce her greatly im- 
proved both as a singer and actress. In the latter capacity 
she had something to learn when lastin Paris. Madame Borghi- 
Mamo stands alone as contralto, and is worth a host in herself; 
indeed, since Alboni reserved herself for soprano parts only, 
Madame Borghi has no rival. Nothing can exceed the quality 
of her voice, which is rich, fresh, and sympathetic: her style is 
pure and good, her vocalisation excellent, and her dramatic 
capabilities of no inferior order. Madame Borghi’s engagement 
will go far to ensure success to the new direction. Mdlle. Pozzi 
is seconda donna. 

First on the list of tenors stands Mario, with regard to whose 
vocal and dramatic excellence, when he is “i’ the vein,” criticism 
is idle and praise superfluous. True it is that both he and Grisi 
are pronounced “ruins” by the intelligent critic of the Jndé- 

nce Belge, but as that same gentleman is incapable of 
discerning the dramatic genius of Rachel, or of appreciating the 
merits of Cruvelli, he may be safely left in possession of his 
somewhat singular taste. Signor Carrion is said to possess a 
tenor voice of good quality, and has lately sung with consider- 
able success at the opera at Vienna. Signor Salvi is well 
pore Of Signor Mongini, the fourth on the list, I know 
nothing. 

MM, Graziani and Everardi are the barytones. The former 
was a favourite here during the last two seasons, and possesses a 
voice of a charming and fresh character, though he has much to 
learn, whether as a vocalist or actor. M. Angelini is the first 
basso, M. Zucchini the comic basso, and MM. Mei, Soldi, Rossi, 
etc., complete the list. Among the operas promised during the 
season are Don Giovanni, Barbiere, Mose, Semiramide, Otello, 
La Gaza Ladra, Cenerentola, besides popular productions of 
Verdi, Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante. More than one new 
opera will also be produced, and, if any young maestro can offer 
a new work of sufficient merit, the management will be too 
glad to hear from him. 

At the Grand-Opéra, M. Charles Wicart has made his début 
with a moderate amount of success. Of Belgian extraction, he 
received his musical education at the Conservatoire of Paris. 
He was then engaged, first at Lyons, afterwards at Toulouse, and 
lately he has been singing at Brussels. He possesses a tenor 
voice of moderate compass but good quality, which, how- 
ever, he has the bad habit of forcing beyond its capacity. He is 
likewise addicted to singing sharp, and is too fond of sudden and 
violent contrasts. All these defects must be remedied, and he 
must also learn something of the first rudiments of acting, ere 
he can worthily fill the post to which he aspires. He e his 








bow to the audience in Gueymard’s part in the Juive, and was 
re-called at the fall of the curtain. me Lafon is a fair re- 
presentative of Rachel, and Mdlle. Dussy, a young singer of 
remarkable promise, and whose improvement of late has been 
most extraordinary, is a charming Eudoxie. 

Les Vépres Siciliennes has now been performed twenty-three 
times, and with a success continually increasing. It is not too 
much to say that the capabilities of the house would be taxed, 
were its dimensions doubled. A night never passes that crowds 
are not refused, after every hole and corner commanding 
even a glimpse of thé stage has been occupied. Much of 
this is owing to Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli, who, in the part 
of Héléne, has literally taken Paris by storm. Never have 
her wonderful vocal and dramatic attainments been displayed 
to greater advantage. It would seem as if when about to 
retire, in the very zenith of her fame, she was determined to 
establish a reputation second to that of no artist who ever trod 
the lyric stage, and she has fully succeeded ; for whether we look 
to the compass, freshness, purity, and quality of her voice, her 
wonderful vocalisation, her intelligent interpretation of the music 
of every school from Beethoven to Verdi, her noble carriage and 
deportment, or dramatic genius which has enabled her to assume 
every variety and shade of character known to the lyric stage, 
from Leonora and Norma to Cherubino and Amina, she now 
stands without a rival. Rachel, speaking of Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
capabilities as an actress, declared, “she alone is worthy to be my 
successor ;” but alas! dts aliter visum, and she will bid adieu to 
the stage at an age whereat most artists are making their 
début. 

All hope of presenting Santa Chiari—the new opera of the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg—before the Queen of England on her ap- 
proaching visit, has now vanished. Everybody worked hard 
from M. Crosnier to the scene painters, but the thing was found 
to be impossible, and its production is consequently postponed 
until the end of next month. The committee of m ement, how- 
ever, may easily console themselves, for it seems wilful waste to 
present so choice a novelty at a time when the public are greedily 
devouring the dainties already prepared for them. Meanwhile 
it may not be uninteresting to your readers to have a sketch of 
the subject, which the princely maestro has chosen for his 
theme. 

In the early part of the last century Peter the Great married 
his son Alexis, then aged 21, to the Princess of Wolfenbiittel, 
sister of the Empress of Germany. Peter, busied with 
schemes of aggression abroad, and assimilation and ameliora- 
tion at home, had altogether neglected his parental duties ; 
the education of the Czarevitch having been confided to 
bigots of the old Russian school, averse to change and opposed to 
progress. Too late the Czar discovered his error, and endea- 
voured, with the aid of foreign professors, to cultivate the 
shallow mind of his son; but the mischief was done, the 
seed sown of fanatics had taken deep root, and the Czarewitch 
like the deaf adder, refused to hear the voice of the foreign 
charmers, and stopped his ears to the instruction they strove 
to convey, Convinced that the nation was opposed to his 
father’s magnificent projects, he joined a conspiracy against him, 
and, being aeaeen , fled to Vienna, and eventually to Naples. 
In the king of that state, Peter had a friend as firm as King 
Bomba to Czar Alexander, and Alexis was arrested by Roman- 
zoff and Tolstoy, carried to Petersburgh, and there strangled— 
by his father’s hand, as was generally believed. 

Some historians have supposed that his wife did not share her 
husband’s fate, but that, plunged like Juliet in a death-like trance, 
she afterwards escaped ; and the Duke has followed this version. 
The opera opens in 1715, and the first two acts take place in the 
Kremlin, at Moscow. The scene of action is then changed to 
the Hartz mountains, where the princess is supposed to have 
taken refuge, and the composer has availed himself of the 
numerous legends and mysterious tales of which they have ever 
been the subject. 3 

Le Mariage d’ Olympe has been for the present withdrawn from 
the boards of the Vaudeville, in consequence of the absence of 
Félix, whose congé will not expire before November. It is 
reported that M. Augier has another piece nearly finished, of a 
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many. 
At the Variétés, a very pretty, very graceful, and very charm- 
ing actress, Mdlle, Caroline er, has made a hit in a one-act 
trifle entitled Une Femme qui Mord, The plot is simple and 
absurd enough. Mdlle. Aurore is a grisette of marvellous virtue 
and probity. She has encouraged the addresses of M. Alcide 
Jolivet, and too late discovers, or fancies she has discovered, that 
one of her country cousins loves the same Lothario. She deter- 
mines on sacrificing herself on the altar of friendship, and on 
utting an end toM. Jolivet’samatory career. M. Jolivet, however, 
1s for once of fixed and settled purpose. Aurore has promised him 
her hand, and he insists on her fulfilling her engagement. Deter- 
mined, however, not tobe baffled, Aurore feigns hydrophobia, barks 
at M. Jolivet,and with her pretty pouting lips dissevered to shew a 
brilliant set of teeth, she pursues him to the staircase, down 
which he rushes at full speed. However, a letter arrives from 
the Cony. cousin giving up all claim on M. Jolivet, and the 
curtain falls on his being promised the hand of the fair Aurore. 
One would willingly run some danger from lips whereof 


**One was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly’— 
and in addition to the charm of beauty, Madlle. Bader is pos- 
sessed of considerable intelligence, and promises well as an 
actress. Charles Pérey is droll and funny as M. Jolivet. 

Bouffé is playing the Pére Turlututu, and is as charming a 
centenarian as ever. 

The Folies Nouvelles has adapted Blue Beard for one of its 

tomimic entertainments, and Paul Legrand, disguised as 
ierrot, destroys his wife with sword and kick, after a most 
ridiculous manner. The Blue Beard of the Folies Nouvelles, 
however, though a cruel husband, cannot endure a separation 
from his children, and, on setting out for the wars, attaches two 
of them to his waist like cartridge boxes, and departs 
Me <6 Eventually Pierrot pays the forfeit of his crimes, and 
is blown from a gun. M, Durondeau, painter, author, and 
actor, is the adapter of the piece, which, like most of the pro- 
ductions of the artists of the Charivari, who have undertaken 
the op ee of this entertaining and prosperous little 
theatre, is both amusing and funny. 

The Cirque has produced another Paris, in opposition to that 
which has achieved such success at the Porte St. Martin. MM. 
Theodore Barriére and Henri de Kock are the authors of the 
new drama, whereof the first half alone, coming down to the 
time of Henry IV., has yet been produced, and lasts until one in 
the morning. 


Leipsic.—(From a Correspondent.)\—A rumour is abroad that 
Herr Schleinitz (active) Director of the “Conservatorium,” has 
pore ere his office, which creates no little sensation among the 
teachers and members of the Academy, by whom he is much 
respected. He has directed the affairs of the institution since 
the death of Mendelssohn, of whom he was an intimate friend 
and who apnaunted him to the post. 

The Stadt-Theater will shortly again be thrown open to the 
public. The construction of the heating apparatus is progressing, 
and the lessee, Herr Wirsing, is travelling in search of an entirely 
new troupe of singers and actors, Herr Riccius, up to the pre- 
sent time conductor of the Euterpe concerts—which after the 
Gewandhaus are the best—has been engaged as Kappellmeister. 
The Gewandhaus concert season is expected to commence this 
year, as usual, in the beginning of October. Miss Arabella 

dard is engaged for at least one concert. 

BgER1Lin.—The Royai Opera-house has been re-opened, but for badlets 
only, twice a week, until the 11th inst., when the regular season will 
commence. The interior of the house has undergone some extensive 
aierntions, the “parquet” being enlarged by the addition of 500 
P 


Mavencx,—Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin, Donizetti's Don Sebastian, 
and @ new opera by Herr Capel/meister Reiss, will be produced early 
in the season. 





THE TRIUMPH OF RACHEL. 
(From the “ Sunday Times.”) 


To estimate to its full value the success of Mdlle. Rachel in 
this country, it is necessary to bear in mind one important fact— 
| ea that she acts in a foreign language without the assistance 
| of music. 

The accomplished few, to whom French is almost as familiar 
as English, may think this statement a mere piece of pompous 
frivolity; but it, nevertheless, involves a truth that many a 
manager has discovered by his own individual experience, and to 
his own infinite loss. During a tolerably long series of years, 
the St. James’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. Mitchell, 
opened, as certainly as the winter arrived, for the performance 
of French plays—by a company sometimes admirably complete— 
always distinguished by the presence of one or two of the most 
celebrated actors from Paris. The /Aabitués of the St. James’s 
used to look forward to the French plays just as regularly as the 
lovers of music anticipate the Opera, and a programme of the 
season was always issued, to show the sort of entertainment 
designed by the manager for his patrons. The days when French 
plays were merely performed by itinerant companies, that took 
up their quarters sometimes at the Lyceum, sometimes at the 
Adelphi, were thought to belong to an obsolete state of bar- 
barism. In short, nothing pact wear a more decided appear- 
ance of permanency than the dramatic series annually given under 
Mr. Mitchell’s management. Alas! the French as an 
entertainment of constant recurrence, is now forgotten entirely ; 
and when, last year, M. Lafont gave a series of performances 
that lasted a single month, it was felt that this was no revival of 
the custom once established by Mr. Mitchell. This year, M. 
Levassor made an experiment, with a sort of semi-dramatic 
entertainment, which, though somewhat flimsy in its character, 
sufficiently displayed his admirable talent, to render it in some 
measure attractive, had it not been for the fatal obstacle of the— 
foreign language. There lies the difficulty, and a difficulty 
all but insuperable, however the “ highly accomplished” portion 
of the community, real or pretended, may affect to despise it. 
A theatre is not like a church, that can rely upon a single con- 
gregation attending the same service over and over again; but 
it requires a perpetually-changing audience, and such an audience 
can only be supplied, for a length of time, by an apparently inex- 
haustible multitude. * We do hear, now and then. to be sure, of 
some extraordinary fanatic, who goes to see the same piece 
twenty times, but such a person is an isolated exception, not a 
rule; and wherever there is what is called a long “ run,” we may 
be satisfied that the masses have been appealed to with suceess. 
Now, a vast multitude that understands French sufficiently to 
follow a play in that language, with anything like indolent enjoy- 
ment, is not to be found in London, and hence the patrons of the 
St. James’s Theatre were not much more than sufficient to make 





up two or three respectable audiences. As the same persons 
grew tired, after a while, of the same amusements, the French 
plays ultimately ceased for want of efficient support. A pendant 
to the picture is to be found in Paris, where every attempt to 
establish an English company has proved still more abortive, 
from the circumstance that the French who know English are 
far fewer than the English who know French. : 

The greatness of the conqueror is shown by the magnitude of 
the obstacles he surmounts. What, then, shall we say of Malle. 
Rachel, who has invariably drawn crowded houses whenever she 
has paid London a visit ? 





SrrasBpurGH.—The season of the German Operatic Company was 
brought to a close with La Muette de Portici. ‘ 

Hampvre.—A very successful concert has been given for the benefit 
of the Klein-kinderhewahranstalt, Among the celebrities present were 
M. Vivier, and Concertmeister David, from Leipsic. 

Mannueirm.—Richard Wagner’s Tannhduser has been produced. — 

Warsaw.—Rossini’s Guillawme Tell has been produced, in Italian, 
under the title of Charles the Bold. (!) 

Viewwa.—Flotow’s new opera, Albin, composed expressly for the 
Imperial Opera-house, will not be produced before December. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Musica (Leipsic).—The letter of the 14th ult, did not come to 
hand. 


Messrs, “ Fire anp Drum” have our best wishes. 

Apateisa.—Patience, patience—fair and pleasant correspondent ! 
The letter alluded to did not come to hand. Anything from 
Adalgisa is agreeable, no matter on what subject, but especially 
when it is about herself. 
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As the troupe of the Théatre Italien, in the Salle Venta- 
dour, is now complete—Sig. Calzado, the new lessee (victim 4), 
having made all his arrangements—perhaps our readers may 
like to know something about it. The programme is as 
follows :-— 

Primi soprani assoluti:—Madame Giulia Grisi, Madame Claudina 
Fiorentini, Madame Virginia Boccabadati, and Madame Virginia Penco. 
Primo contralto assoluto:—Madame Borghi-Mamo. Primi tenori 
assoluti :—Signors Mario, Carrion, Pietro Mongini, and Lorenzo Salvi. 
Primi baritoni assoluti :—Signors Francesco Graziani and Everardi. 
Primo basso profondo :—Francesco Angelini. Primo buffo assoluto :— 
Signor Giovanni Zucchini. Seconda donna comprimavia :—Madame 
Dell’ Anese, Basso comprimario :—Signor F, Rossi. Secondo tenore 
comprimario :—Signor Soldi. Secondo basso comprimario :—Signor 
Zucchelli. Administrator :—Signor Salvi. Chef-d’orchestre :—Signor 
Bottesini. 

Paris and London are now allied so closely, that whatever 
interests one metropolis must more or less interest the other. 
It is the same with art and literature as with science and 
politics. The French are our brothers, in love as well as 
arms, and we meet them in theatres and in camps with 
equal cordiality. Happily, when our Italian Opera season 
ends theirs begins; and so we can, without inconvenience, 
place both campaigns on record. We shall endeavour to do 
so, to the best of our ability, and with the valuable assistance 
of “Our Own Correspondent.” 

Whether the fate of Signor Calzado, at the Bouffes (as 
the Italian Opera is styled by our neighbours), is to be that 
of Signor Ronconi, Mr. Lumley, and Signor Raggani (Grisi’s 
uncle), the sequel must declare. Things are greatly changed; 
and the Empire is evidently growing into repute. The 
English alliance has doubtless had something to do with this 
unexpected transformation. But this by the way; we are 
not politicians, If the aristocracy can again be persuaded 
to support the Italian Opera, as when M. Vatel was 
director, there is no reason why M. Vatel’s fourth successor 
should not make a fortune like M. Vatel. 

The most striking feature in the new prospectus is the 
return of Giulia Grisi to Paris, after a lapse of seven years. 
How will she be welcomed by that capricious and not over- 
indulgent public of gants jaunes, bottes vernies, and the other 
insignia of lionism? Nous verrons. If not warmly, how- 
ever, the Parisians will show themselves ungrateful. The 
political atmosphere, and the state of nations, have altered 
since 1848, much more than Grisi; that is positive. 

Mario is a sure attraction—since he was never singing 
better than now. Of Sig. Carrion, another tenor, there has 
been much talk abroad. The critics of Vienna declare that 
he sings finely, in the Rossinian florid school, but that his 
voice is “used up.” Perhaps Sig. Carrion could not be 
induced to “chanter” after the manner in which some of 
these gentlemen understand the primal interpretation of the 








word. Jl y a chanter et chanter. Of the other tenors, Signor 
Salvi is well known in London—Sig. Mongini, not at all. 

Although Mad. Boccabadati has, for many years, enjoyed 
considerable reputation in Italy, Spain, and elsewhere, as a 
prima donna, she has never yet (we believe) been heard 
either in London or Paris. About her, therefore, we 
have no remarks to offer, and shall leave her, with 
Mad. Penco, to our correspondent. Now that Alboni has 
abandoned the contralto line of characters, Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo is probably the best singing contralto on the 
Italian stage. She is not much of an actress, it is true, 
but the Parisians are readier to overlook that deficiency at 
the Bouffes than at any of their own national lyric theatres. 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo’s success last season was unequivocal. 
She was the original Azucena in J/ T’rovatore ; and it was in 
this character, and Arsace, in Semiramide (when Mad. Bosio 
was the Semiramide), that she gathered most laurels. Of 
the barytones we need say nothing, since of one of them, 
Sig. Everardi, we know nothing, and of the other, Sig. 
Graziani, we have said enough in the course of the season 
just terminated at the Royal Italian Opera. We may state. 
however, that Sig. Graziani is a very great favourite with 
the habitués of the Italian Opera in Paris. Little need 
be said about Mad. Fiorentini, whose fine voice so often ex- 
cited the admiration of Mr. Lumley’s patrons, in 1851—the 
year of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

The two first basses—Signors Angelini and Zucchini— 
are quite unknown to us; and so are all the subordinates, or 
comprimarii, male and female. Signor Zucchelli, second bass, 
is, we understand, a son of the famous singer of that name 
(also a bass), once so popular at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Sig. 
Salvi will no doubt “administer,” and Sig. Bottesini direct 
the rehearsals and performances as well as could be desired. 

There is one peculiarity worthy of special notice in Sig. 
Calzado’s troupe. It is entirely composed of Jtalian singers 
—which, after all, at an Italian theatre, is not so much beside 
the purpose. Will the new manager give nothing but 
Italian operas, and thus make his policy consistent, aud, as 
Shelley says, “refutation-tight ?’ The sequel must declare. 


THE great topic in musical circles at the present time is 
the Birmingham Festival—or rather the oratorium of Mr. 
Costa, which is to be performed on the morning of the second 
day. That morning will be a morning of infinite importance 
to the author of Don Carlos and Malek Adel. 1t may be the 
dawn of a new era, in which the reputation of Mr. Costa 
as a musical composer is destined to stand much higher than 
it has done hitherto; or it may be the epoch of a false start. 
Vaulting ambition may have “ overleaped itself” and “fallen 
on the other”. . Let us hope for the best. A new 
oratorium is wanted—that is, a good one; there are plenty 
of the other sort. The last great one was Elijah; 
the last before Llijah was St. Paul. The nearest to 
St. Paul and Elijah was Spohr's Last Judgment ; but, 
though the nearest, still a long way off. Mr. Costa has 
to follow in the immediate wake of Elijah—a task 
as difficult as it is honourable, a task at which ever 
so good a man might quail. N%importe! It is useless to be 
fainthearted. Courage is often the forerunner of success ; 
and that Mr. Costa has courage is shown in the fact of his 
not being afraid to enter the lists with Mendelssohn—Men- 
delssohn, who equalled Hiindel, and did not imitate him. 
No one doubts the courage of Mr. Costa, and no one will be 
sorry to hear that he has triumphed, A new composer is 
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wanted—that is, a great one; there are plenty of the other 
sort, If Hii is a great oratoriwm, Mr. Costa must be a great 
composer; it is not to be denied. True, there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, We have our fears, But 
we also have our hopes; so—hang the fears!—let us live 
upon the hopes. 

£li has been twice rehearsed—with full band, chorus, and 
principals—at the Hanover-square Rooms. The members 
of the orchestra pronounce it a masterpiece. C'est trés-bien 
de leur part. We are unable to give an opinion ourselves, 
since we have not heard the oratorium; but we trust to hear 
it at the Birmingham Festival, and then to tell our readers 
what we think of it. Mr. Costa has been twice already 
director of the Birmingham Festival—the most distinguished 
post a musician can by any possibility hold in this country. 
At any rate, there is only one step higher; and up that step 
the Birmingham Committee have tenderly lifted Mr. Costa. 

Mr. Costa, while writing his oratoriwm, was assured that 
his pains would not be thrown away, since the offspring of 
his midnight toil should, under any circumstances, when com- 
plete, be presented at the Birmingham Festival, supposing it 
approved by Mr. Mason and the other eminent authorities of 
the great music meeting. The oratorium was finished, and 
Mr. Mason, etc., found it very good ; they approved of it. With 
Elijah the case was different. Mendelssohn had demonstrated 
that he could write an oratoriwm. He had written Pawlus— 
an oratorium, and a great one. The Birmingham Festival 
Committee were, therefore, justified by “antecedents” in 
pledging themselves to Mendelssohn. If he had only com- 
posed for them a second Paulus it would have served 
their turn. But he did more—he composed Elijah. That 
was a hit for the Birmingham Festival. It immortalised 
the late Mr. Stevens. Now Mr. Mason would fain also be 
immortalised. Hine Eli. With Eli, however, the risk is 
greater, since the composer of Hii is at his maiden effort ; 
at least we have heard of no previous oratorium from his pen ; 
no Paulus that may stand to Hli as the Paulus of Mendels- 
sohn to Mendelssohn’s Hlijah. Thus the risk is greater, 
there being no antecedent—no Paulus. Unreflecting persons 
might even question the wisdom of Mr. Mason and the 
others in staking the welfare of the Festival upon, as it were, 
the cast of a die—nay, their right to do so, considering the 
large interests that are concerned in its enduring prosperity. 
But this would be an argumentwm ad hominem, by no means 
polite to Mr. Costa. It would also be hard upon the gentle- 
men of the committee, who once refused to let Lord Dudley 
and Ward have three settings of the “Stabat Mater” at a 
morning concert,* and have now taken a far heavier respon- 
sibility on their shoulders in binding themselves over to the 
oratorium of Eli—without antecedents. 

Nevertheless, we repeat, a new oratorium is absolutely 
wanted, if only to keep Zlijah company, and perhaps to 
afford it a little rest. If Zi be of the right kind of stuff for 
such high offices, the world will be happy. We have fears 
and hopes, but no doubts. The oratoriwm, if not good, will be 
ey vice versa, So—hang the fears!—let us live on the 

opes. 





* Pergolesi’s, Haydn’s, and Rossini’s. 








Mapame Ristori, the celebrated Italian, whom the French 
critics are comparing to Rachel, leaves Paris at the end of this 
month for Vienna, where, according to the Messager des Thédtres, 
she is to give a series of representations. 

Rossini will shortly quit the baths of Trouville for Paris, 
where it is anticipated the gran maestro will pass the winter. 





“MINNIE.” 


On Thursday, August 2nd, Mr. Arthur Chappell (of the firm of 
Jullien and Co.) applied to Vice-Chancellor Wood’s Court for an 
injunction to restrain the proprietor of The Musical Bouquet 
from publishing the well-known song “ Minnie,” under that title. 
It appeared from the affidavits that “Minnie” is an American 
melody, known as “Lillie Dale.” The music had been set to 
new words by Mr. George Linley, and sung by Madame Anna 
Thillon at Jullien’s concerts. The plaintiff, Chappell, claimed 
the copyright in the title and words. The former had been imi- 
tated by Sheard, the defendant, who published the song as 
“ Minnie Dale, sung by Madame Anna Thillon at Jullien’s Con- 
certs,” accompanied by a portrait of the singer. Vice-Chancel- 
lor Wood being of opinion that Sheard’s title was an unfair and 
colourable imitation of the one claimed by Chappell, and as such 
was an infringement of his (Chappell’s) copyright, granted the 
injunction, subject to an affidavit by Chappell, explaining satis- 
factorily the reason of the delay which had taken place in 24 
plying for the order. On the following day the plaintiff, Chappell, 
made affidavits to the effect that they had no knowledge of the 
defendant’s publication until the time when they first commenced 
proceedings against him. The Vice-Chancellor thereupon granted 
an unconditional order. 

Sheard, however, was not satisfied, but again published the 
song as “ Lillie Dale, sung by Madame Anna Thillon,” and, on 
the 14th instant, Chappell applied to the Master of the Rolls 
for an order to commit the defendant for breach of injunction. 
The Master of the Rolls, viewing the new publication as equally 
an infringement of plaintiff’s copyright, granted another injunc- 
tion, with costs. 








Tue Eroite pv Norp.—* It is almost needless to say,” says 
the Sunday Times, “that the performance of L’ Etoile du Nord 
has improved with every representation. The slight imperfec- 
tions almost unavoidable on the first night of so difficult a work, 
may be said to have now entirely disappeared; with its. per- 
formance on Thursday evening, even the composer—the most 
fastidious and exacting of men—must, we imagine, have been 
contented.” 

[It was “ needless to say” this, because it isnot truth. Better 
have left it unsaid.—Ep. MW. 

Map. Nav, accompanied by Messrs. St. Albyn and Whitworth, 
and a: complete operatic company, commences a season of a 
fortnight on Monday week next at the Theatre Royal, Liver- 
pool. Mr. G. Honey, formerly of the Adelphi, and a great 
favourite with the Liverpool public, is especially engaged for the 
dramas and farces which the entreprenneurs intend giving after 
the operas. 

Granp-Orera In Paris—The engagement of Alboni at this 
theatre expires on the 20th of September. It has been wonder- 
fully successful. Roger’s engagement is to the end of October, 
and that of Cruvelli to the end of December, with the privilege 
of a month’s congé between this and then. In January, 1856, 
this young lady is to be married, and will retire into private 
life, by which the operatic stage is destined to lose one of its 
greatest ornaments. Cerrito, after six weeks in Paris, goes to 
St. Petersburg; thence to Vienna ; and from Vienna she returns 
to the Royal Italian Opera. 

Racurr.— The past, so far as London theatricals are concerned,” 
says the Atheneum, “may be called the Rachel week. During these 
seven days the great’ French actress has appeared in four Se each 
performance (we are assured by a statement in the Morning Post) 
receiving 200/. clear. Such a figure cannot be quoted without a pause 
of inquiry by any person who is acquainted with the limited accommoda- 
tions and probable receipts at the St.James’s Theatre. The article 
which announced this contained, too, the “ budget” of Mdlle. Rachel’s 
American year that is coming, in which the lady’s clear gains were 
fixed at 50,000/.—not conjecturally. Who can wonder if, by such 
statements and prospects as these, the ‘acting, singing, dancing mind” 
of Europe becomes fatally unsettled, and if the creator can no longer 
find executants at his disposal ?” 

Unfortunately there is not a word of truth in the “200/. 
a night”—the St. James’s Theatre speculation having been 
entirely at Mdlle, Rachel’s own risk.—Kp, M, W.] 
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JULLIEN IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue success of M. Jullien in his provincial towrnée, up to the 
resent moment, has been very great. The weather, so adverse 
uring his engagement at the Surrey Gardens, has been un- 

usually propitious, and his concerts have attracted vast crowds. 
The Manchester Guardian gives along and glowing account of 
the performance at the Bellevue Gardens. We are compelled to 
abridge the encomiums it lavishes with great justice not only on 
M. Jullien, as an unparalleled caterer for the public entertain- 
ment, but on the band and the solo performers :— 


*Jullien’s grand concert and military féte at the Bellevue Gardens 
was, in every sense, a great success. The principal artists of M. 
Jullien’s band, combined with the band of the 2nd Life Guards, played 
to an audience of 24,000 persons. It was a treat, in its kind, to have a 
sight of the audience—which was, we believe, considerably the largest 
to which M. Jullien eyer played. The principal towns in the district 
contributed largely to the gathering. There were special trains from 
Macclesfield, Huddersfield, Holmfirth, Stockport, Heaton Norris, 
Blackburn, Preston, Chorley, Southport, Wigan, Bolton, Glossop, 
Rochdale, Crewe, Colne, Burnley, Bacup, Bradford, Halifax, Brig- 
house, etc. A temporary orchestra was erected in front of the octa- 
gonal orchestra. The band differed, of necessity, from that at M. 
Jullien’s concerts in Free Trade Hall; stringed instruments being dis- 
pensed with, except four contrabassi. All the members seem to be 
first-rate performers ; indeed, the composition of the band was perfect, 
for an open-air concert. M. Jullien seemed surprised at the immense 
audience, as well as gratified by the hearty welcome given to him. The 
concert commenced with Lindpaintner’s Festival Overture. The qua- 
drille, by Jullien, upon airs from L’ Etoile du Nord, was loudly ap- 
plauded ; as was the scherzo from Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. The 
“Troika, or Russian Carriage Song,” by Mr. Grattan Cooke, band- 
master of the 2nd Life Guards, was encored, and the trumpet solo of 
M. Duhéme was similarly complimented, M. Duhéme repeating a part 
of it. After a polka by Konig (who played the cornet obbligato), 
M. Wuille gave a clarinet solo; and the British Army Quadrille con- 
cluded the first part. The quadrille was capitally played. The second 
part opened with a selection from IZ Trovatore, with solos for Mr. 
Hughes, M. Wuille, and Herr Koenig, upon the ophicleide, small clari- 
net, and cornet-a-piston. Herr Nabich performed a solo upon the 
trombone. Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” was magnificently 
played; and, frequently as we have heard this gorgeous composition, 
we never were more delighted than upon this occasion. Herr Kenig 
gave Roch-Albert’s Evile’s Lament asa cornet solo. Many singers 
would have failed to impart to it such depth of expression, The Belle 
of the Village waltz is Jullien’s latest production of its class, and one 
of his most happy: it was most spiritedly played. Herr Reichart’s 
flute solo was unfortunately not well heard. Jullien’s Zouave Pas de 
Course, or Assault Galop, a vigorous and dashing piece, took the 
audience by storm. In conclusion, the finale from The Allied Armies’ 
Quadrille was given. The French and English national airs were 
pee as only Jullien’s band can play them ; and the audience, amidst 

earty cheers, demanded an encore, three cheers being subsequently 
given with enthusiastic goodwill. The concert terminated about 
twenty minutes before nine o’clock. M. Jullien will give another at 
the Bellevue Gardens, on the 20th.” 


The Manchester Times and Examiner concludes a lengthy and 
ro sar eulogistic notice with the following spirited description 
of the deportment of the enormous crowd assembled :— 


“ The British Army Quadrille of course stirred up all hearts in these 
fighting times; how could it be otherwise, indeed, with ‘ Sebastopol’ 
immediately before the mighty crowd, who shouted and cheered, and 
did all but take it, The ‘ Assault Galop’ was another exciting produc- 
tion, and almost made fighters out of otherwise good humoured 
citizens. M. Jullien was great as usual,—his déton the magic wand, 
which gave voices to all that great assemblage, both on and off the 
orchestra. We have spoken of our good humoured citizens, and when 
we consider the motley groups present —the Manchester men, the Bolton 
chaps, Bury boys, Rochdale lads, and Oldham ‘ fellies,’ with others too 
numerous to mention, all jammed together like so many potted shrimps, 
we perhaps may be inclined to excuse the gent’s cigar or the black- 
amith’s ‘ short clay,’ when coming in too familiar contact with eyes, nose, 
and ears of those who looked only for an atmosphere of sweet sounds. 
We certainly feel more disposed to excuse this annoyance than the one 
resorted to by several other untutored worthies, who with stick or 
umbrella carefully tucked under the arm like the skewer of a roasted 
chicken, contrived too frequently to minister to the discomfiture of 





their neighbours. ‘These, however, were but the passing events of the 
time, to which all must submit who seek for amusement in the crowded 
places of this wide world of ours. For the rest, a certain character of 
happiness and decorum prevailed, indicative of the fact that a forty 
years’ peace has done something for us in the way of social improve- 
ment, whatever our poet laureate and his dreamy verses may say to the 
contrary.” 

At Belfast the same programme was executed as at Man- 
chester ; it is enough therefore to quote the general remarks of 
the Belfust Daily Examiner :— 

“M. Jullien’s Grand Concert and Military Féte attracted a rare 
assemblage to the Botanic Gardens. The day had threatened rain, 
but the desire to enjoy the musical treat triumphed over the aversion 
toa wetting, and at half-past four o’clock, when the concert was 
announced to open, the lawn and walks of the garden were crowded by 
the largest and most fashionable assemblage that has been collected 
there for many years past. A platform had been erected in the centre 
of the lawn, for the orchestra, which comprised the bands of three 
regiments, and seats were placed under the trees around for the 
audience. The scene was most animated, and what added still farther 
to the enjoyment of all present was, that only a few very slight passing 
showers fell during the entire time the concert lasted. On assuming 
the bdton M. Jullien was greeted with a welcoming round of applause. 
It was perhaps the most successful and agreeable instrumental concert 
ever given by Jullien in the North of Ireland—altogether a treat 
recherché and delightful, the recollection of which will not soon pass 
away from the memories of those who had the good fortune to be 
present.” 


At Dublin, the same programme and the same success, if we 
may believe the following extract from the Freeman’s Journal:— 

“The second of M. Julliens’s brilliant concerts, given in the Round 
Room of the Rotundo, attracted one of the most crowded and fashion- 
able audiences ever seen congregated within ita walls. Although the 
entire suite of rooms was thrown open, there was scarcely standing 
room within proper hearing distance of the orchestra, and the passages 
leading to the different rooms were occupied by fashionable and distin- 
guished persons. The reserved seats presented an array of dress and 
beauty, and the promenade section was packed to suffocation. It was 
announced (should the weather prove favourable) that the gardens 
would be thrown open, and that a brilliant display of fireworks would 
take place; but the weather, up to a period long after the commence- 
ment of the concert, was of such a character as to render the fulfil- 
ment of this intention extremely problematical. About eight o'clock 
the evening became finer, when active measures were instituted to illu- 
minate the gardens and light up the panorama of Paris, and also to 
furnish a pyrotechnic display worthy of the occasion. Shortly before 
the conclusion of the concert M. Jullien came forward and announced 
that the gardens had been thrown open for a promenade, and that a 
brilliant display of fireworks would be given. We have seldom seen 
the Rotundo Gardens present a more gay and fashionable appearance. 
Hundreds of Chinese lanterns and variegated lights were hung from 
the different trees in the grounds, and the elevated platform on the 
northern side was lit up by the two letters V. and A., and two stars in 
brilliant gas jets. The whole garden was througed, and the display of 
fireworks, which closed shortly before eleven o’clock, excited general 
approbation.” 

M. Jullien will visit several other large towns in the course of 
his tournée. 


Liverpool, Friday, August 17th.—(From a Correspondent).— 
The troupe from the Royal Italian Opera gave their first per- 
formance at the Theatre Royal, on Wednesday evening. e 
opera was Lucia di Lammermoor, supported by Mdlle. Marai, 
Signors Gardoni, Graziani, Polonini, and Mei, followed by one 
act of Otello with Mad. Viardot, Signors Tamberlik, Gardoni, 
Graziani, Tagliafico, and Polonini, Both performances were 
highly successful. Last night Don Giovanni was given, the cast in- 
cluding Mesdames Viardot, Bosio, and Marai, Signors Tamberlik, 
Graziani, Tagliafico, and Polonini, To-night Puritant will be 
given, and to-morrow JI Barbiere with an act of Masaniello. 
This will conclude the series of four performances, by the Royal 
Italian Company.—At the Philharmonic Concert on Monday 
week, 27th instant, Mesdames Grisi, Gassier, Signors Mario, 
Gassier, Lorini, and Susini are engaged.—M. Jullien’s Second 
Grand Concert and Military Féte, at the Zoological Gardens, 
are announced for the 23rd instant. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSICAL DEGREES. 
To the Editor of The Musical World. 

Stz,—I was sorry to see in last week’s Musical World the letter 
signed “ Fife and Drum,” inasmuch as I think it both entirely uncalled 
for, and calculated to throw a wanton aspersion on those who have 
worked for, and obtained in an honourable manner, musical degrees at 
either of our universities, Will you have the goodness to lay before 

our readers the following extracts from letters written by the late Sir 
Honry R. Bishop (formerly Professor of Music to the Uuiversity of 
Oxford). and T, A. Walmisley, Esq. (the present Professor of Music to 
the University of Cambridge), which will explain what each university 
requires for the degree of Bachelor in Music :— 

Oxford says: “The exercise required for the degree of Bachelor in 
Music must be an ode (secular or sacred) composed in five real (vocal) 
parts, with orchestral accompaniments. ‘The length of it, such as 
would occupy about half an hour in performance. It must be written 
according to the established rules of composition. If approved of by 
me, it must be performed—at the expense of the candidate—in the 
Music School at Oxford. The candidate would have to procure a cer- 
tificate, signed by at least three well-known musical professora, of his 
having studied and practised music during seven years. I should also 
require some testimonials of your professional ability from those who 
have instructed you, and from other gentlemen to whom you are 
known. I might also desire to see any other important compositions 
you have produced, either printed or in MS, 

“T should mention, that, although the exercise must be in five vocal 

generally, and must contain such evidences of genius and a 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint, as would warrant my approval of 
it, it is allowable for you to introduce either some recitatives, or a 
short solo or duet, etc., merely for the sake of variety in the effect.” 

Cambridge says: “The exercise for a Music Bachelor’s degree is an 
anthem, or sacged composition in the oratorio form; it may consist 
of any number of movements, solos, duets, &c., at the option of the com- 

ser ; one My least) of the choruses to be in five real parts, and the whole 
0 be scored for full oratorio. The exercise (after it has obtained the 
approval of the Professor) is performed by voices only, with an organ 
accompaniment, which the composer has arranged from the score, and 
which he is expected to play.” 

From the above requirements it will, I am sure, be justly acknow- 
ledged that, to obtain a musical degree at either Oxford or Cambridge, 
the candidate must have not only no small amount of theoretical and 

ractical knowledge, but much experience also. If the successor of the 
ate Oxford professor is desirous of “raising the standard” of musical 
de, at his university still higher than formerly, so much the better, 
and the more honourable for the candidates who get through their 
examinations successfully. 

With regard to that part of your extract from the Manchester paper 
which states that the candidate has to write a fugue in five or eight 
pera in the presence of the professor, and which your correspon- 

ent, “ Fife and Drum,” affects to consider in such a ridiculous light— 
what reasonable objection can be brought against such a requiremen ? 

Candidates for degrees in arts, &c., are obliged to write answers to 
examination papers in the presence of professors. Why not apply the 
same rule with regard to candidates for musical degrees? I enclose my 
card, and remain, sir, yours most respectfully, 


August 14th, 1855. JUSTITIA. 





A QUERY FOR ORGANISTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
, Dunstable, August 13th, 1855. 
Srn,—I shall feel much obliged by your informing me, in your earliest 
number, if the rector of a parish has the legal right of letting any one 
he pleases the use of the organ, against the consent of the church- 
wardens andthe organist. 4 am, sir, yours most respectfully, 
CountRY ORGaNIsT. 


A CHALLENGE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
_ Siz,—Having of late been excessively annoyed at the remarks made 
in your paper relative to the musical degrees at Oxford, I beg to say 
that I will challenge the whole of your vaunted talent in London to 
produce better choruses than those contained in my exercises per- 
formed at Oxford some time since for the Bachelors’ Degree. In proof 
of which Ce intimate such a desire in your “ Notice to Corre- 
spondents,”) I will immediately forward two of them for your perusal. 





I have no doubt that musical degrees have been conferred on persons 
quite unworthy of the distinction, but to hold the thing up to ridicule 
merely on this account, is alike ungenerous and unjust. 


I am, sir, yours, 
Truro, August 13th, 1855. ? Mus. Bac., Oxon. 








CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


Two volumes of anthems are now lying before us for review. Each 
is the production of a cleygyman, and each has evidently the object of 
going somewhat beyond fhe usual range of such matters. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed to examine what the composers in question, Mr. George 
Allen, and Dr. S. 8. Wesley, have really done, it may be worth while to 
state the general conditions of English Church musicians, more 

ially by comparison with their brethren of the theatre and concert- 
room. 

It has become matter of familiar observation, that church-music 
at present keeps no pace with secular music in this country. The 
church-musicians had their day and reached their culminating period 
at a time when there was, so to speak, no secular art to contend oe 
—when opera could only be said to exist in its first stage of helpless 
infancy, and the grander music of the concert-room was altogether 
undreamt of. To this hour their compositions occupy their original 
places in our cathedral libraries, and remain the idols and models of 
our church composers—who—just as if no new faith had arisen, no 
time had elapsed rife with activity to convert that which was first most 
erroneously studied as a science into its only possible vital condition, an 
imaginative art—content themselves, for the most part, with reproducing 
the faults of their predecessors, and thus help, by their example, to keep 
alive a description of art that has long since ceased, in practical estimation, 
to have any real value. If we look at the works of our most celebrated 
church-composers, we find them, in the first place, characterised by the 
absence of all those musical principles which alone can give currency to 
a modern secular composition. We recognise, indeed, frequent traits 
of genius which mal-treatment could not obliterate, and no advance of 
opinion will, we trust, ever seek to deny. But we find these accom- 
panied, overlaid, and impeded, by every species of error that could 
ensnare men stumbling blindly onward in the dark, unaided by any 
schooling save that in which monkish barbarism reigned supreme. We 
detect no clear sense of absolute rhythm, no shrinking from the most 
hideous contrasts and jumblings of ill-assorted keys, no indications of 
contrivance save intrusive canons and points of imitation, no idea that 
music could, and ought to, assume an intelligible form, no evidence that 
the composer was an artist—a designer, in short, or anything beyond 
the scrap-by-scrap recorder of such ideas as occurred to him, or, failing 
these, of the conventional successions of chords then current. Purcell, 
one of the most gifted of men, and the greatest musical innovator—his 
period considered—that ever existed, must be treated as an exceptional 
instance. His beauties shone indeed, with wondrous lustre amidst 
the chaos of murky twaddle by which they were surrounded. 
Yet even his genius and independent habit of thought were 
insufficient to seize upon the whole truth, or to carry him 
entirely beyond the mixed weakness and prejudice which has 
beset the age. He soared above his fellows, indeed, with the wings 
of an eagle, but yet his flight had its well-marked limit, which the 
modern reader of his works readily perceives to have been prescribed 
rather by his timidity than by any failure of his power to exceed it. 
With all the grandeur and fervency of his style, the fresh and sponta- 
neous outline of his melody, the clearness and decision of his rhythm, 
the prodigious vigour and novelty of his harmonic combinations, and 
his un: eled power of expression, he yet could not sufficiently cast 
off the fetters of the church-scales to fairly win ion of a 
defined tonality; he too seldom trusted himself to development to 
effect his own rescue from the general charge of writing fragmentarily ; 
and—greatest misfortune of all—his short life did not permit him to 
systematize those extraordinary discoveries in harmony and modulation 
to which inspiration led him, and in which the germ of nearly every 
modern novelty may be found. Not alone to date, or peculiar employ- 
ment, however, are the faults of our cathedral composers ascribable. In 
quite late times, Green and Boyce, who had abundance of example to look 
back on, as well as present stimulus from the vast strides then making by 
continental musicians, shone with no conspicuous light. They were some- 
what livelier, perhaps, than most of their predecessors ; but if livelier, also 
somewhat weaker and more frivolous, They had not, at least, repented 
them of the larger sins of their race. They were still — to ugly 
assemblages of keys; still without the power of giving form to their 
music, or of attaining the effect of continuity without the real presence 
of unseemly length. We intend no criticism on the earlier church- 
writers, but as much as we have said is necessary to an understanding of 
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what has been done by the modern occupiers of their places. ‘'urn we 
now for an instant to secular music, and we shall find it, up to the 
commencement of the present century, in even a worse plight than that 
of the church. On the stage, it was represented—so far as Englishmen 
were concerned in its manufacture—by the bombastic simplicity of 
Artaxerxes, or the childish vulgarity of Love in a Village; in the 
concert-rooms of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, by collections of such songs as 
would scarcely now find an enduring audience. Now, granting that 
both started from the same point, what comparative progress has been 
made by the secular and ecclesiastical musicians of this country 
within the last half-century? The former, we can answer, if they 
have not yet attained any distinguished place in the musical 
annals of Europe, have at least striven to deserve one. Within 
the last thirty years, more especially, they have worked and studied 
with indefatigable ardour. They have suffered neither prejudice nor 
tradition to blind them to the progress of their art. They have watched 
every rising reputation, sifted every discovery, and applied every new 
description of principle, And not only have they been liberal and 
grateful appreciators of the genius of others. They have largely en- 
gaged in the business of production; and—sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, with more courage than discretion, but always with earnest will 
—betaken themselves with might and zeal to the composition of operas, 
symphonies, overtures, cantatas, concertos, aud all the musical goods of 
the theatre and concert-room, often with distinguished success. At any 
rate it may be said of them that, if no great and exceptional light has 
yet risen from their ranks, there are at least some of their number whom 
none of the second-class musicians of Europe could meet unvanquished. 
Our chief business in thus briefly sketching this vital activity, this 
constant struggle for improvement—no matter with what success—of 
tho secular musicians of England, is to point out its extraordinary 
contrast with the all-but absolute unadvance of ecclesiastical music 
within the same period. The cathedral-organists of the present 
day are the natural representatives, the local descendants, so 
to speak, of the great church-composers of former times, and 
it is difficult to imagine any set of men evincing a greater insensi- 
bility to the progress of art, or to their higher duties with respect to 
it. For the most part, we find them quite content with the punctual 
observance of the duties set down in their bond—the daily attendance 
at service, and the routine accompaniment of such services and anthems 
as were the delight of their forefathers, and occasion as little trouble as 
possible in performance. If by chance one, more ambitious than his 
fellows, ventures on the work of composition for his church, tradition, 
prejudice, and indifference to all modern refinement, are but too surely 
his guides and eouncillors. With him church music is a species of 
faith. Certain names and dates act on him with the force of synodal 
decrees. He is taught, and believes, that all musical beauty dwells 
within a particular period, and scrupulously rejects everything exterior 
to that sacred limit.* With regard to the smallness of production, 
quantitatively speaking, among our cathedral orgarists, it is worth 
remarking that they have temptations and facilities for writing not en- 
joyed by secular musicians. Not the least of these is the certainty 
that their compositions will—or at least may, if they so please—have 
public performance. With their choirs always at hand, they need 
never have to complain that a single page of their writing lies inglorious 
and neglected in their portfolios. Furthermore, the respectable, and in 
some cases handsome, amount of their stipend, and the great profes- 
sional advantages conferred by their position, forbid all necessity for 
that struggle with the grosser ills of poverty which so many secular 
composers have to endure, and which, ofall conceivable things, acts most 
depressingly on the imaginative faculties. Whatever motives, then, may 
influence the scantiness of musical production among cathedralorganists, 
want of opportunity can scarcely be alleged among the number. They 
may, perhaps, find composition @ comparatively unprofitable employ- 
ment; but this, even if true, is but a very second-rate apology for their 
inaction. The “state of the market” has never, in any other pursuit, 
interfered between a worthy artist and his thirst for reputation. The 
peculiar quality of most cathedral music is, obviously, the result of 
education. Cathedral establishments retain, in other things beside their 
services, a strong savour of their monastic origin. The tastes and habits 
engendered by early association and long connection with them, are all 
of that peculiar starched and self-contented kind, which are fostered by 
personal independance of the external world and its opinions. No matter 
what questions may agitate the social or religious community, the “closes” 
still are green and luxuriant; theold treesstillrock inthe windand shelter 
the comfortable dwellings of deans and canons ; all within the “cathedral 





* There are, of course, exceptions to these and subsequent remarks, 


which we shall have occasion to notice, 








precincts” betokens seclusion from, and utter indifference to, the mass 
of humanity that toils outside. In such a school, then, are the embryo- 
organists, the choir-boys, brought up. Byits doctrines and examples they 
are taught to regard music wholly from one point of view, and, at last, 
to believe everything in their style of art so wholly consummated in 
the works of the past, that not only is any departure from their 
traditions unnecessary, but offensive to taste, even to religious pro- 
riety. 
: Pe Gisiniiala our reviews next week, it will be our business to 
inquire whether the younger men among the present race of cathedral 
organists are content to leave church-music as they found it, or ambi- 
tious for its partaking of every improvement of which it may be 
capable. 








REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 


(Continued from page 464). 


To-pay, now that seventy years of musical and other revo- 
lutions have passed over this celebrated dispute, which drew all 
France and Europe into the war between the two musicians 
what shall posterity think, and what report of it? Were we to 
keep in view the music only, we could not comprehend that any 
difference of opinion could here prevail. If anyone should now, 
with spectacles on nose, place the belligerent scores upon the 
table before him, and with his head full of the present music, he 
would ask if it were true, if it were credible, if it were possible, 
that the scales could have wavered between two men, like Gluck 
and Piccini, as tragic composers. Can he comprehend how, 
between two men, of whom one was something only because he 
was esteemed the rival of the other, the ignorant could have 
judged like connoisseurs, and the connoisseurs like ignoramuses ? 
The only possible comparison between these two men, he will 
say, lies in this :—that Gluck was the father of the lyric tragedy, 
and Piccini the father of the opera buffa, of which I am heartily 
fond, and of which the La Buona Figliola presents itself to me 
as the first complete pattern. 

But the whole wonder of this paradoxical fact vanishes upon ex- 
maination. Although the ignorant crowd gave Gluck the preference, 
still it continued what it was, ignorant, incapable of judging 
music outside the theatre, and deaf to beauty as to the most 
repulsive faults in execution. But we have already said, that in 
this crowd eager for dramatic excitements, the piece and the 
artists found about as many enlightened judges, as the theatre 
held men. Gluck’s declamation carried lyric-dramatic effect as 
far as it was possible; the singers, whose musical sense only 
needed a composer to become quickened, must have entered more 
into the spirit of their parts; they sang, or, if you will, screamed, 
with more soul and energy; they became better tragedians, in 
surrendering themselves to the, for them, wholly new impres- 
sions created by a fiery, impassioned, infinitely true and inspiring 
music, in which looks, gestures, and attitudes seemed to grow 
together with the notes. That was what charmed the public. 
On the other hand, these works also considerably favoured the 
musical education of the French, for which the Comic Opera had 
already laid the basis. The grand and yet so simple thoughts of 
Gluck, his melodies so solemn, his harmony so enchaining and yet 
so natural, found entrance to French ears, although they were of 
horn, according to the Italian saying. They found the speedier 
entrance, since Gluck’s style is not difficult to understand. For 
the first time that people, so obstinately wedded to his opera, 
learned that music is an enjoyment of itself, one of the liveliest, 
in truth, What distinction, what signs of approbation were 
sufficient for the man who endowed them with a new sense ? The 
multitude judged instinctively and did not err, which would in- 
fallibly have been the case, even if they had had to follow the 
flight of a Handel or a Mozart. But Gluck knew the measure 
of their capacities, and contented himself with restoring the 
drama with energy, nobility, and truth, wanes pemending to 
raise it to a poetic power above the poetry of wo 


The lovers of music, who judged not as knower but as half- 
knowers, preferred Piccini upon grounds, which commonly 
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decide a man’s contemporaries ; upon the same grounds, which 
long since allowed the music of this master to fall into oblivion 
oat which have kept Gluck’s music living to this day. The 
Italian composer gave melodies for execution, which were more 
involved, more brilliant in their novelty, and which for fifty 
years moulded the fashionable taste of Europe. Gluck, on the 
other hand, just avoided these forms, because they were not 
suited to his psychological inductions, or to that striving for 
the True, which led him constantly in all his labours. To the 
dilettanti he appeared less pleasing, less adapted to the times. 
Thus do the men of an epoch, or the representatives of a 
momentary taste, always reason about the men who are of all 
times. 

Gluckists, and Piccinists still always live and fight under 
other names, like the systems which they represent. Each has 
the right to live ; a continuation of the strife, however, would be 
protien: because there are means of coming to a mutual under- 
standing. Both systems correspond to wants too different for 
them to exclude one another, or only live in mutual competition. 
If one is equally fond of theatres and music, and takes 
pleasure in forgetting the singer in the person, he will hear 
Gluck and his legitimate successors, Méhul, Cherubini, Spontini, 
Weber, and even Meyerbeer in his fine moments. In their 
school, Rome and Greece, the east of the patriarchs and 
the west of the enchanters, Achilles and Licinius, Joseph 
and Simeon, Max and Agatha, will speak to one’s soul, 
like the spirit of the poetic age of the world, and the 
spirit of the marvellous Saga. There is enough therein to 
engage all that one has of feeling and imagination, of dramatic 
intelligence and musical passion; and that is an enjoyment. But 
look for nothing in an opera seria, which bears the reproach of a 
ten-dollar libretto, and is not worthy even of that. On the other 
hand it has to bring out singers, who are paid eighty thousand 
francs, but who would not get a quarter of that sum, if they 
limited their vocal achievements to what the truth of a situation 
or a character requires; singers too, whose talent (we confess) is 
such, that one forgets the person and the piece entirely in the 
singer, and would be very indignant at the theatrical illusion, if 
it dared to interpose itself between the artist and the public. 
But to be able to hear singers, who have reached the summit of 
the mechanical and esthetic perfection of their art, is also an en- 
joyment, and indeed so great an enjoyment, that there is 
none for which we pay more fondly and more dearly. Of 
these two enjoyments, one can prefer the one or the other 
from taste or from principle; but it is my opinion, we may 
love them both and enjoy them by turns without injuring the 
other. 

I have dwelt upon Gluck, and truly for good reasons. There 
were musicians of greater genius, but no one, I believe, whose 
works could have been more useful for the future. He is the 
founder of the sublime theatre music, and the first who has left 
us monuments of dramatic opera in his scores, All the forms of 
delcamation and accompaniment, which he has created, still 
glimmer through the most sterling operas of our period, and 
time has held his operas in such esteem, that we may look upon 
him merely as the older brother among his scholars of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Opera buffa, of which we now come to speak, mingled 
itself at first with the Opera seria, as Shakspere’s drolleries 
with his historical dramas. Afterwards, being banished into 
the inter-acts, it took the name of intermezzo, and first attained 
to an independent and generic existence, as a play, in the works 
of Logrescini, and particularly of Piccini. e old opera seria 
was little suited ever to become popular with foreigners; but 
it lay in the character of the opera buffa, as constituted by these 
two masters, to please wherever people love to laugh and hear 

ood music. I believe that no people possess so much talent for 

llery as the Italians. What an incalculable originality there 
is in their extravaganzas, what wit in their absurdities, what 
fantastical humour in their tom-fooleries of costume and of 
masquerade; and, combined with these, what transporting 
naturalness in these pieces, which seem to be more works of the 
player than of the composer, and in which one actually rejoices 
to find no shadow of a reasonable thought, Assuredly, if there 





be any antidote against terrestrial sufferings in general, and 
against the spleen of the north in particular, it is the opera 
buffa, with singers like Bonaveri in Dresden, or Zamboni in St. 
Petersburgh. These persons are real benefactors of mankind. 
It would be unjust to apply to the opera buffa in general the 
thoughts which we expressed when touching on the universal 
character which music can and ought to have in tragedy. Our 
art, which in itself expresses the passional emotion, has no ex- 
pression for the comic, whose effects are always the result of a 
comparison, that is to say, an operation of intelligence, to which 
the musician cannot apply himself without some mediatin 
elements. Although my view is not that of every one, yet 
seem to find the proof of my assertion in the fact, that the 
essentially comic does not lie in instrumental music. One can 
be merry, entertaining, fantastical, even ridiculous in that, but 
not comical, without a programme either written or existing 
in the fancy of the public. To be comic, the musician must 
call in the aid of words, and employ the intonations and accents 
of speech still more than in recitative and tragic declamation ; 
he must descend to familiar declamation, what the Italians call 
parlando. But this sort of syllabic song is only effective when 
the prosody of the words shines through its outlines ; and then 
too the music becomes Jocal, like the word with which it strives 
to blend. And that is a great advantage, since the comic 
element, as in spoken caidelly, is based upon the characters, 
manners, and ridiculous things peculiar to the locality, and in 
the interests of illusion can do nothing better than employ a 
musical speech, which particularizes still more the matters it 
sets forth. I except, however, those numbers in an opera which 
express feelings, and are intended for the lyric singers, and in 
which music enters upon its right of universality of expression 
If it is true that a comedy, which holds up the manners of a 
country to reproach, is untranslatable (and so far no translator has 
proved to me the opposite), then the musical farces of Italy 
must be so in a double respect, both as pieces and as music. [ 
confess, that foreign singers and actors are alike unpalatable to 
me. The spoken song goes off well only in Italy, because the 
Italian language in itself is song. Other nations therefore are 
obliged to resort to the pitiful aid of dialogue in their comic 
operas. Simple recitative and familiar musical declamation 
would in their languages be unendurable. The reader shall con- 
vince himself, how the exquisite parlando is transformed under 
the lame and impotent attempts of a translator. Take the fol- 
lowing from Leporello’s “Catalogue Song” in Don Juan: 
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It is clear that the thought of the composer would merely 
express the word piccina, which sounds as graceful as it is 
irreplaceable, since it denotes the thing as it is, with which 
everything in the music harmonises, both the short broken 
tattle of the voice-part, and the saucy grace of the little 
orchestral figure ; for you plainly hear that the violin in its 
way also says: la piccina/—la piccina/ But how will any 
one translate la piccina, la piccina, la piccina, la piccina ? Will 
you say: “and the small one,” or “but the small one?” That 
would sound very badly. But something had to be given for it, 
and so the German or English translator helped himself out in 
the least awkward way he could. This example, like a thousand 
others, proves that there are cases in which the music and the 
words make one, and if you take away the euphonious, charac- 
teristic, and imitative word, to which the composer has fitted 
the music, it is as much as to destroy the latter. Mozart, who 
understood this matter, in the Italian librettos, which he had to 
compose, made no alterations in the words of the opera buffa. 
He saw perfectly, that what was faulty in tragic composition 
(we mean the forms and taste peculiar to the country) was 
necessary in a kind based upon the Italian nationality, whose 
chief merit consists in reproducing the most original traits of 
that nationality in the drollest manner. 

The opera buffa cannot be compared with the French comic 
opera. Although the names are alike, the things themselves 
are opposite. The comic opera confers the most unquestionable 
glory on the musical France of our century. It is so graceful 
that it gives equal satisfaction to literati and musicians ; and all 
the masters, who have made this kind famous, or who have 
been made famous by it, are Frenchmen: Mehul, D’Alayrac, 
Isouard, Boieldieu, and Auber. Their operas are more or less 
ingenious or intellectual comedies; the music is national, and 
for both these reasons one runs no risk of confounding them 
with the Italian pieces and scores. Works like J/ Matrimonio 
segreto, il Turco in Italia, L’Italiana in Algeri, can entertain 
and interest the lovers of music even without words. But the 
French pieces would lose too much under these circumstances; 
on the other hand the comic opera is infinitely more easy to 
translate than the opera buffa, and is easier to play or to sing in 
a translation. There is no great difficulty in translating a 
French or German text into another language, at least so far as 
it is important for the music. 

After the survey which we have taken of the fourth epoch of 
musical art, that namely of the development of melody in 
theatrical composition, there yet remains one remark to the 
completion of our cursory account. Here also art went on as 
in the epochs that preceded, following a course, which, in spite 
of its manifest departure from the true course, was prescribed 
to it by the natural and logical succession of its steps of 
progress. We have seen counterpoint grow up in the lapse 
of two centuries, and as it became more perfect, still became 
more irreconcileable with its original destination. In no other 
way could melody develope itself and put forth such shining 
blossoms, but by producing superabundant foliage, which 
soon covered up the ground consecrated to its culture, 
namely the dramatic stage, which it should have embellished 
and not have masked. But it could not have proceeded 
otherwise. If the contrapuntists of the fifteenth and the 
melodists of the first half of the eighteenth century had thought 
much about the application of their art, the former to church 





music and the latter to the theatre, this preconceived intention 
would have withdrawn them from the problem, to which the 
most pressing necessities of their time called them. With the 
materials at their disposgl, they were poorly qualified to furnish 
edification in the church, or to express the passions powerfully 
upon the stage. First of all they had to begin with conquering 
materials in sufficient quantity, with perfecting the elements of 
the art, enriching it with new forms and combinations, and 
fashioning them to such a point of culture that they should be 
fit for use. This was and had to be the problem of the old con- 
trapuntists and melodists. The spatostion fell to the lot of their 
successors, The labours of our forefathers were necessary, but 
they were only preparatory and had to fall away before the final 
results, as the scaffolding before the completed monument, which 
it had helped to build. After the Flemish school had fulfilled 
its destiny, in producing Palestrina, it died; after the old Italian 
melody had given birth to that whose germ it bore within itself, 
Gluck and Mozart, it followed the old Belgian counterpoint to 
the grave. We might say here, perhaps, that it was gathered 
to its fathers, in so far as melody descended in a direct line from 
counterpoint. But let us misuse no rhetorical figures. All 
things change, but nothing in the world ever dies. So far from 
dying, the melody of the eighteenth century rather became re- 
generated. The schools of Italy, especially that of Naples, had 
created a multitude of vocal forms or turns, which, soon becom- 
ing the common ey of the art, with some modifications 
introduced by differences of national taste, still remain the basis 
of our operatic song; as, according to the remark of Kiesewetter, 
the most modern music generally remains always Neapolitan 
music. Less happy turns, superfluous phrases, terminations 
which soon grew antiquated, common-places used with the most 
lavish abundance, in a word, routine mingled itself more or less 
with such great riches. It had to be left to time and genius 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. Gluck began this work 
of purification, but perhaps he went too far in the designs to 
which he subjected dramatic melody. This was destined first 
to shine out in all its majesty, and freed from all foreign ingre- 
dients, in the scores of the universal reformer of the art. 


(To be continued.) 








Mesdames Bosio and Marai, Signors Tamberlik, Gardoni, Tag- 
liafico, Graziani, and Polonini appeared at a concert at our 
Concert Hall. Mad. Bosio was greatly admired in the scena 
“TInvolami,” from Lrnani, and Venzano’s valse, “ A che assorta,” 
in which she displayed immense powers of execution, Sig. Tam- 
berlik created a powerful impression in the solo from Ligoletto, 
and Sig. Gardoni was even more graceful and finished than ever. 
Sig. Graziani has a charming voice, and should supply, in the 
mere singing part, Tamburini’s place. The success achieved by 
Mdlle. Marai at the Royal Italian Opera prepared the Man- 
chester audience for something excellent; nor were they dis- 
appointed. This young artist deservesall that has been said of 
her. There were several encores—among the rest, Mdme. Bosio 
in Venzano’s Valse, and a duet from Lrnani by the lady and 
Sig. Tamberlik, accompanied on the pianoforte by M. Charles 
Hallé—and the concert afforded the utmost satisfaction. Two 
overtures—Marschner's Hans Helling, and F. Hiller’s in D 
minor—were played for the first time in England. M. Charles 
Hallé conducted the entire performance. In the Italian operas 
to be given at the Theatre Royal, the same artists are to appear, 
with the addition of Mdme, Viardot Garcia. On Monday, Don 
Giovanni; Tuesday, 1 Puritani; Wednesday, Ji Barbiere, with 
an act of Masuniello; Thursday, Zi Trovatore ; Friday, Hrnani, 
with an act of Lucia; and Saturday, Don Giovanni, which will 
close the series of six performances in Manchester, This week 
the same artists have been (since the concert at the Concert Hall) 
giving a series of five operatic performances at Liverpool, which 
terminates this evening. On Tuesday last Mr. E, Loder 
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brought out his long promised English opera of Raymond and 
Agnes, and with decided success. I was not present, but will, if 
possible, send you a notice in time to appear with this. 

Mr. E. Loder’s new opera, Agnes and Raymond, was brought 
out on Tuesday night with eminent success. Indeed, so decided 
a success has not been previously achieved by a native com- 
poser at Manchester. The new opera is full of beauties, and is 
certain to make a lasting impression on the public, The singers 
were Miss Lowe, Mr. Perren, Mr. Drayton, Miss Johnson, and 
Mr. Guilmette. In my next I shall send you a full and de- 
tailed account. The local papers are all in raptures with Agnes 
and Raymond. 
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UBSCRIBERS TO MR. COSTA’S PORTRAIT are 

requested to send in their names to the em, Messrs. Boosey and 

Sons, before Wednesday next. The list will be closed in a few days.—28, Holles- 
street, August 17. 


WO CURIOUS VIOLINS—one a violin of Antoni 


Stratuari, Cremona, of the year 1666. Second, a Violin of James Stainer 
Absam, prope (Enipontum, 1672. Both are quite perfect, and to be soid at Carl 
Hamberger’s Depot of Antiquities, at Dusseldorf. 


\ ORTH NOTICE.—What has always been wanted is 

just published, price 4s., THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX (fifth edition), 
with upwards of 7,000 words not found in the dictionary, comprising the partici- 
ples of the verbs, which perplex all writers. No person who writes a letter should 
be without this work ; al sanier pupils should have it. ‘This book is invaluable,” 
—Weekly Times. ‘‘ This book is as necessary as Walker’s Dictionary itself,”—The 
Critic, ‘Those who possess this book stand on higher ground than the rest of 
the community. Published by Seeley and Co, 54, Fleet-street; also sold at 
6, Charing-cross, Any country bookseller will procure it. 


i =e SHINES THE MOON TO-NIGHT, the original 
translation of La Donna ® Mobile, from Rigoletto, sung by Mario and Sims 
Reeves. 
Price 3s. 











Price 1s. Also the celebrated quartett ‘‘ Brighter than the Stars.” 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








HE WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Barcarolle, 

composed by Campana, the words by Linley. Price 2s. This pretty and 
lively melody cannot fail being the favourite of all singers. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


HEAP MUSIC.—A Catalogue of Vocal and Instru- 

menta! Music, and of Books relating to the Science and History of Music, is 

now ready, and will be sent to purchasers, post free, on application. Also 

Catalogues of Old and New Books, monthly, on the same terms. John Petheram, 
94, High Holborn. 


UST. PUBLISHED, price 2s,—Serenade—‘* WHILE 
MY LADY SLEEPETH.” The Poetry translated from the Spanish by J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. The Music composed and dedicated to Miss Clar: Henderson, by 
Edward Thurnam, London: published for the Author by Robert Cocks and Co,, 
New Burlington-street, publisher to the Queen, 


O CORNET PLAYERS.—THE UNIVERSAL 
CORNOPEAN TUTOR, edited by Stanton Jones, is founded on the works 

of Forestier, Carnaud, and Caussimis, and contains, in addition to a long series of 
exercises aud studies, a number of popular melodies preceded by the elements of 














music. Price, 5s, in cloth (45 pages). Also, uniform with the above, THE UNI- 
VERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR, by Clinton, 5s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Hulles- 
street. 





OLLMICK’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—A _ thir 


edition of Europa Galop de Concert, price 2s, Second edition of Chanson d 
Boire (an original and brilliant piece) 3s. Six German Volkslieder (celebrated 
national songs), arranged iv a popular style for Pianoforte, 2s, 6d. each. Belisario, 
grand duet, 5s.. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ss WEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1, LES VEPRES SICILIENNES DE VERDI, complete 
edition, with French words and the whole of the Ballet, £2 2s. 


2, NUOVA RACCOLTA DI 20 CANTI E DUETTI 
DI LUIGI GORDIGIANT, 15s, 


3, THE UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR. Edited 
by Stanton Jones. 5s., cloth. 





EWER & Co.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PIANOFORTE. a 

s. d. 

Berger, Francesco--La Romana, morgeaux caractéristique, Op. 15, No.1... 1 0 
La Napolitana, morgeaux caractéristique, Op. 15, No. 2 « ee 3 6 

Ginz, Edward—Souvenir de Londres ¢ oe ee « eo & 6 
Heller, 8.—Three original Melodies .. aa as ee ée ee “ ae 
Jaell—La Rosée du Matin, Polka de Concert, Op. 33... «e ee « & 9 
Schlosser, A.—Souvenir de Venise, caprice, Op. 12 as «e we wa 3S 
L’Eclair, Seconde Mazurka, Op. 13 .. ee oe ey ee 1 6 





SONGS. 
Berger, ee Fuggir con te (Dearest, I would fly with thee), 
o1.. ee 


Il pescatore (The Fisherboy), Op. 14, No. 2 a6 
My Idol Home (words by Azile H. Terrath), Op. 16 
Gumbert—Say, does she love me pe “a ee 
Jungmanp—In the Woods ee ee oe oe ee 
Kiicken—Hark, hark! .. oe ee ea ae ee ee ee 
Spring’s Awaking ee oe ee ee ee ee 
Oberthtir—She comes in visions fair and bright, Op. 131 “a és ee 
Roseuhain, J.—I love a fair flower (Ich lieb ’cine Blame), Op. 54, No.1... 
Green sprigs on my hat (Deu Zweig anden Hut) Op. 54, No. 2 a 
When two gy hearts are parted (Wenn sich zwei Herzen scheiden) 
Op. 54, No, 3 .. ee oe oe ee es eo? 0s 
The Fisherman's Children (Die Fischerkinder), Op. 54, No. 4 ‘ 
Minsrrel’s Sorrow (Singer’s Klage), Op, 54, No. 5 i" ee 
Schumann, R,—Thy lovely face oe «< oe oe es ‘a ee 
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Miustrel’s Consolation .. a «e ee os oe 
Sponholtz—Visions of Home . ee or ee ee oe ee . 
Storch—Were I a dew-drop bright .. ee oe ee a oe . 
Voss—The World is now reposing .. oe oe e ee e. ee 
Walter—Warrior’s Serenade .. ae es os o6 ée es se 
Wagner, Richard—Like Death’s foreboding (Wie Todesahnung) (from 
* Tannhiuser ”’) “e- 
Dost thou not breathe with 
** Lohengrin” ee 
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‘me (Athmest du nicht mit mir) (from 














DUETS. 
Becker—The Alp Horn (Syren 24) oa a Py - 1 0 
Operti—Ricordauza “ aa ae oe ee se ee ée 1 3 
Sieber—Spring of Love (Syren 30) .. eo «e oe be és 1 6 
QUARTETS. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Mounsey—Serenade, Op. 30, No. 1(8,A,T,B) .. a a § 
Spring-time, Op. 30, No, 2 (8,A,T,B) ee ee oe ee ak & 
The Bee, Op. 30, No. 3(S, A, T, B) - ve oe oe ee 1 @ 
Mutability, Op. 30, No. 4 (8, A, T, B) ai ee 
—— Philomela, Op. 30, No. 5 (8, A, T, B) wé eo . eo F 6 
Gather ye Rosebuds, Op. 30, No. 6(8, A, T, B) .. “3 ne ee ee 
Orpheus — Book 28, containing 4 Quartets for Male Voices:—Love and 
Courage, Spohr; Toast, Zdllner; Serenade, Kticken; Hard 
Times, Diirmer, score and parts .. a ve ée de eo 8 6 





HE UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD. Price 5s., 

cloth (50 pages). Contents :—The method of producing and cultivating the 
voice—20 exercises and scales—8 Solfeggi, by Bordogni, Rossini, and Righini— 
5 popular songs—Lessons on taste and expression. ‘Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


— UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR. Price 5s., 

cloth (45 pages). Contents :—The rudiments of music—Practical instruc - 
tions—80 exercises—16 operatic melodies—6 finishing studies, by Caussinus and 
Forestier. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRECEPTOR. Price 5s., 
cloth (45 pages). Contents :—The rudiments of music—Elementary instruc- 
tions on the fluce—56 exercises, studies, and pieces—General table of shakes, and 
scale of fingering all the notes. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
“ANTIGHT DEWS ARE WEEPING.” Sung by Tam- 
berlik in Verdi’s Opera Il Trovatore. Published this day, price 2s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


RBoeks OR MUSIC SENT FREE, per return of post, 


to any part of the kingdom. Remittances by post-office order or stamps, 
B y P 























W. Drewett, Bookseller, 265, High-street, Borough, near London Bridge. 

R S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
@ old system of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 

to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 

and ease to the performer, Prospectus and testimonials on application to John 

Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 


pian OFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 
ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removed from Percy- 
street to 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover-square, beg to call particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Check Action Pianofortes, and metliod of construet- 
ing the bracing, whic: they warrant not t» give way in avy climate, For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs. L. and Co, have no 
hesitation in asserting that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They have received 
most numerous aud flattering testimonies to this effect, from purchasers, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident that their instruments have only to be 
tried’to be appreciated. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on bire, Lists may be 








Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





had on application. 















NOTICE —The ioning Works are reduced to HALF PRICE in consequence of the late Cop 
at the same price are published. The particular character of each Series is describe 


to assist Purchasers, 





Che Envoyer Ansiral Library, 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


A SERIES OF THE MOST POPULAR PIECES BY THE MOST POPULAR COMPOSERS 
OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. 
































CHEAP PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


oper decision. No other Editions 














FIRST SERIES—(For the Drawing-Room). s. d. 
Ages — tx favourite Pieces ;— s. d 65, Quidant—Souvenir du Petit Enfan .. ee ee oo ee oe 10 
1 - Theme Russe varié ” om ? .. 1 6! 66. Ravina—Sylvia, Nocturne oe ee oe oe ee ee a 1 0 
2. . Les Hirondelles ne se ca es . .. 1 6] 67. Cramer—Le Désir nA * - se eo Je oe ee 10 
3. 3. La Fileuse 3 se ‘ se re q « 2 #!l & Les Regrets “a ee ee eo os ee oe tf 
4. 4, Réverie.. x 2 “ fe! a ‘ ». 1 0} 69. Leduc—Chatelaine, Fantasia .. - oh eh a as ce ee 
5. i Pepita Polka .. iM Ss oe T Ol) ee Nordmann—Ghost scene ale ae oe co ee : 2 0 
6. . Louise Polka’ .. .. 1 0} Tl. — Greek Pirate’s Chorus .. oe ee oe os ee ee 2 0 
yoo Perles du Nord :— 72. Gollmick—Europa Galop “s ee “Na at 
% 1..Hymne Nationale Russe, .. oe oe oe . 1 0 SEVENTH SERIES —(Oper: his Selections, &e. ) 
8. 2.. Chansonette de Tintoff - ° + : 1 0 
9. 8, Chant Bohémien et a+ Gy ° 10} we Cneeee  e * 1 6 
10. 4. Romance de Warmaloff .. a ° 10 v4, SS Ya ¥ in’ Borg D lass be ge > ae vi 1 6 
ll — Nocturne, Op. 81 is : 1 0| 74 2. I crezia Borgia, Do; zetbi e oe oe om . 
eb hen es a, all , ag 16) 2 3. Anna Bolena, do. ° oe ee oe ee soo ES 
aad MIRO SWEHOWS -« ne 76. 4. Fille du Ré, + raat do. “s ee eo . ee we 1 6 
SECOND SERIES—(b: ant). 7. 5. Elisire d’ Amore, do. 6 be ve +e oe 1 6 
13.  Voss—LLa Sonnambula, Fantaisie .. 2.0): & 6 Martha, Flotow  .. se BL? .2howibie bt res Gu east ee 
14. —— Lucrezia Borgia. ditto .. 20; 79. 7. Luisa Miller, Verdi .. <3 oe od ee oe oe 1 6 
15. — Zampaet Fra Diavolo, ditto i ae tes 2 0] 80. 8. Battaglia di Legnano, do... «. ee es - o« 16 
16. Rosellen—Rose de Peronne, ditto .. oe oe oe 2 0; 8i. 9. La Sonnambula, Bellini .- . * . e 20 
17. Ernani, ditto . bf. és 2 0 | 82 Rosellen—Norma, Fantasia .. a oe oe oe oe oo 1 6 
18s. —— la Sonnambula, ditto 3 0| 83. —— Anna Bolena, do. .. sik ne. ‘sé ‘a ee se oe 1 6 
19. Streich—Les Hirondelles c 2 0| 84 —— La Straniera, do, F . « 16 
20. N’effeuillez pas les Roses .. . 2 0 EIGHTH SERIES—(For the sinciaii oom) 
21. Quidan—Mazeppa ee oe ee 1 61! gs Charles V Vv. 20 
22. Amazone, Etude eo rs 20 35. arles Voss—Premier Valse .. eo oe oe ee oe 
23 Rav ina~<Sicilienne ¢ 1 6 86, Neuland—Jet de Perles, Polka ob ob se Pe ‘a PY 1 6 
24. Movement Perpétuel F ig - 5c - 9 9 | 87. Ravina—Camille, Rondo ‘ a és ae us oe 1 6 
— 4M - = | 88, ——— Thérese, Divertissement . eo oe oe “e ee eo 1 6 
THIRD SERIES—(A sald ar style). | 89.——UnJour@’Eté.. «Memento (i fab- a ebis heres aed 
Beyer—Bouquet de Melodies : 90. Rosellen—Milanaise os i - ve ot +4 ws ee 20 
25. 1. Norma de Bellini eee ay Pp may ‘ . 1 6] 91.—— Reéveries,Bookl .. .. oo se ee oe we we 80 
26. 2. Favorite de Donizetti rt es ‘it ee a J . 1 6] 92. —— Ditto, Book 2 ee * on om . . eos 13° 
27. 8, Sonnambula de Bellini oe Se om bs ae . 1 6) 93. Leduc—Allemande - nd Se oe» aa “a oe . 1 6 
28. 4. Lindade Donizetti .. .. .. 1. 1. oe ie | 94, —— Te Branqeee o.ce oe tw coy oe - 216 
29. 5. Otello de Rossini COS cule) Chae y pst or as oe Pre La Gitana, Valse ‘ . - 16 
30. 6. Ernani de Verdi (Ga -» 1 6| 96. —— Gabrielle, Etude .. . * . AER 
31. —— Lucrezia Borgia, Fantaisie .. ool O] 7 
$2, —— Sonnambuia, Petite do, 6 <% a 1 6} NINTH SERIES—( Lieder ne Worte). 
33. —— Krieger’s LustdeGung’l .. .. 0. « ‘ 1 0| ,, Jullig—Liebesfrubling :— 10 
$4, Voss—Carnaval de Venise .. OMe. Sa, yo 1 6| 9%. 1. Sehnsuchtan Marie .. ae, (Cae ee oe oe 
35, —— Une petite Fleur i. ee. ed 10} 9%. 2. Innige Bitte .. ee ve ee ee a oe oe ale 
36. Toujours 2 toi, Réverie 1 6| .% 3. Scherz . oe oe oe oe . . 1 0 
| 100. 4. Gebet eines uungiuecklich oe oe wa ee a : “= e 
FOURTH SERIES—{For| the Drawing Boom) | 101. 5. Wehmuth Sy Geese og) veers og eee 
87, bain, “e- Retraite Militaire : oo es 2 O48 6. Maria's Bild op, 34) 9 
38. —— Les Cloches du Monastére se ae ed 
39. Wallace—Gondola_.. cae 4 sone ae TENTH SERIES “(8h ee, om 
40, Talexy—Muzurka brillante is .. 1 0] 103, Rockstro—Il mio tesoro, Don Juan . . ee a6 10 
a Rosellen—Réverie in G. ee .. 1 0 | 104. —— Dital belta, Faust . oe mh “a os es aa “4 1 0 
. Osborne—Mendelssohn. 1st Violet ste we ‘ ** 1 6 | 105. —— Maffio Orsini, Lucrezia .. be => “" oe os ls ‘a 
x —— Mendelssohn, Cradle Song .. oe oe ee . -» 1 64 106, —— Casta Diva, Norma ° ee ee oe ee 10 
44, —— La Brise, Melodie ue $5 me du ‘ .» 1 6] 107. —— Come Rugiada, Emani «s se 10 
45, esac eR herd és .- 1 0 | 108. ——D’un pensierv, Sonnambula .. ,. A. a 
46. —— Olga Mazurka... , 10 
47, Kruger—Gazelle Impromptu ; 1 6 ELEVENTH owt the Drawing Room) 
48, Dohler—Nocturne, Op. 24 . - ie 1 o | 109. Fradel—Chant desCroates . wv 10 
110. Blumenfest—Luisa Miller ar oe ee ee oe ee ° 10 
FIFTH SERIES—(A pope ny Ic), 111. Goria—Premier Etude de Concert .. ‘Fi ee os oe 1 0 
49. Oesten—Rigoletto Fantaisie ie. ss ee = we 1 «6 | 112. Dreyschock—Bluette Oe hg hme.” 1 0 
50. —— Luisa Miller, do. fel ° .. 1 6] 113. Gollmick—Le Revoir .. S ow “a “ Le we 10 
a — nar de Legnano, yr. .. 1 6] 114. —— Ethiopien Caprice.. .. sy 20 
y La Sonnambula, do. .. Ae as 
58, + Imereata Borgia, do... ~ ia TWELFTH SERIES (tes Schult 
54, —— Linda di ro do. ve .. 1 6 | 115. Schulhoff—Galop di Bravura .. « “ oi SD 
55. —— Gondollied i .. 1 © | 116. —— Vittoria, Valse .. oe ee oe oe oe oe : 1 6 
Plachy :— 117. —— Carnaval de Venise ve “6 oe ee ee be ich. Soe 
56, 1. Viravviso .. Ae os ne ee <<. a . 1 6 | 118. Chanson a Boire .. ds ei aS aS = Pa ae » hee 
57. 2. Ahnon giunge .. as a a s oa > 1 0 | 119. —— Romance, Op. 2 - os ee eo ° 10 
oo 3. —— per me sereno A 1 6 | 120. —— Souvenir ‘de Varsovie, Mazurka ee . 10 
5s 4. Tutto e sciolto A LAG HIRTEENT 
60. Herz—Polonaise, Linda ° 1 6 1. Ch = t 0 ~" SERIES—(Frodcick he chert 1 6 
i 7 J * oe . oe ° 
sIXTH SERIES—(For the Drawing: oom) i RE ee ees a eS 
61. Ciardi—Luisella, Mazurka . ‘ 1 0 | 123. —— Mazurkas, Op. 6, first me. es fis bt ee 4 a 
62. Comettant—Réverie maritime .. 2° oe 1 6 | 124, —— Ditto, Op. 6, se cond set . oe sé se ok ee oe 1 6 
63. —— Sympathie «ha tee gat E ie Ast » «oe 1 0] 125. —— Nocturne, F Minor a cee a ek oe 
64.— Raphael, Nocturne 1 0 | 126, —— Invitation dla Valse. ede ae Fs 
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